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First Lap for the West 


UST a year has passed since Mr Marshall made his speech at Harvard 
and in the intervening time, a new world has opened for Western 


. democracy. Im June,’ 1947, the nations of Western Europe: were -rilined, 


divided and rapidly losing hope, while the United States still groped for 
a policy. . The initiative in world affairs lay with the Kremlin and the 
tide of Communism still ran‘in floodacross Eutope:' Today, the Western 
world can look back on months during which Russia has been placed for 
the first time on the defensive and Communism, in two’ key states of 
Western Europe, France and Italy, has received a sharp rebuff. The 
Sixteen Nations are united in an enterprise of joint recovery. Congress 
has voted the first $5 billion of a programme of massive economic aid 
to Western Europe: The five neighbours of the West-——Britain, France 
and the Benelux countries—have signed. a pact which.commits them to 
automatic. military action’ in the event of outside aggression and 
have reinforced the military agreement with pledges of economic and 
social co-operation: And now, after weeks of hard discussion, the. same 
five states together with the United States have made a big step towards 
agreement on the most intractable of all Western problems—the position 
of Germany. 


The new Six Power agreement, announced in outline this week, repre- 
sents a compromise between the two powerful forces: the American and 
British desire to revive the German economy and to associate Western 
Germany as effectively as possible with the European Recovery Pro- 


gramme, and the French fear that such a policy would prejudice French _ 


recovery in favour of Germany’s, invite Russian reprisals in the immediate 
future, and in the longer run restore power and the means of aggression 
to Germany. _The agreement attempts to counter both fears. An inter- 
national authority representing the Six Powers and Germany will allocate 
the Ruhr’s output of coal, coke and steel, and the Military Governors who 
support the Anglo-American policy of speedily reviving Germany will not 
be allowed to veto any Seven Power allocations, in whose determination 
France will play a decisive part. 


In the political field, French fears of a future powerful German Reich 
with a centralised. government have been.to.some extent countered by 
the willingness of Britain and America to abandon their plan that .a Con- 
stituent Assembly for Western Germany should be elected by popular 
vote. The various Laender Governments will now have the power to 
decide whether their delegates to the Assembly shall be nominated by 


them or elected by the people. On the question of countering any possible 
Russian reaction, the French have apparetitly agreed not’ to press for 


"specific American guarantecs—though ‘they “are beli¢ved to “have left 


the conferencé dissatisfied on this point. The whole agreement has still 


“to, be ratified by the various Governments, and it is, admittedly, a com- 
promise scheme, Yet it is the first entirely concrete agreement to be 
reached between the Western Powers on the:central.issue of the Ruhr ;, 


as such it snus be added to the list of achievements tothe credit of the 


- West built upsin the last twelve months, 
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The list is so impressive that there may be some i skoiptation 
to complacency. But it is entirely out of place. One year after 
Mr Marshall’s initiative is a fitting occasion to measure not only 


the ground that has been covered but the immense oth 


lie ahead. In almost every field the Western Powers h 

mitted themselves to policies revolutionary in impli¢ation, wich 
involve quite new relationships between each other and which 
must of necessity take years to carry out. The fact that the 
Powers have taken the first step is little or no guarantee that they 
will as certainly finish their course.. The new Western. strategy 
demands that the Sixteen Nations pledge themselves to associate 
in a new type of co-operative community, that the Americans 
persist in their present willingness to enter into long-term rela- 
tions with that community, and that the problem of integrating 
the recaleitrant Germans into it will be satisfactorily solved. It 
is difficult to imagine a more ambitious programme, and it is 
inconceivable that solid and lasting success will be achieved 
unless the Powers concerned remain completely unwavering in 
their determination to work together. And this in turn demands 
a high measure of confidence and mutual trust which has not 
been evident in recent weeks. 

*x 

Two issues have thrown a shadow of. unceriainty across 
Western relations—the Russian “ peace offensive” and the 
Palestine crisis. One may speculate for ever on the real inner 
meaning of the Russian initiative, but one. or two points are 
clear. The Marshall Plan put a stop to the spread of Com- 
munist influence and restored a measure of confidence to the 
non-Russian world. The Russians declared war on the Plan 
and spent nine months using every device to destroy it. During 
that time each new act of violence, each new savage attack 
of propaganda, stiffened the determination of the West in general 
and of Congress in particular to make the Plan the basis of their 
policy. The culmination of this “ dialogue ” between East and 
West was the Communist. coup in Prague, which had the effect 
of sending the Economic Co-operation Act through Congress 
with unlikely speed and equally unlikely majorities. 

It must be assumed that the Kremlin is no more friendly than 
a year ago either to the Plan or to the consolidation of Western 
Europe. But violent attacks and opposition have had the effect 
of hastening both. Like the wind in Aisop’s fable, Russia has 
huffed and puffed to remove the cloak of Western solidarity, and 
each blast has led the Western Powers to gather the cloak more 
and more closely around them. But what might not a little 
Russian sunshine do ? It seems that the sun may now have been 
switched on, and the Russians need not be altogether dissatisfied 
with the effects of the first four weeks of diplomatic ultra-violet 
rays. The urgency which drove the Economic Co-operation Act 
through both Houses is noticeably absent in. the leisurely dis- 
cussion of the actual allocation of the money in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which is even considering a cut in the total 
for the first year. No one should underestimate the deep under- 
lying desire of the American people to reach an understanding 
with Russia, which would then leave them im peace: Only a 
relatively small and sophisticated minority realise that Russia’s 
apparent willingness to talk is conditional upon the new firm- 
ness shown by the United States in the field of Western rela- 
tions and defence and that the maintenance of the Western 
Powers’ “ grand strategy,” far from being an obstacle to a settle- 
ment with Russia, is a condition of it. 

In Europe, it is France, now. the most. uncertain and inter- 
nally divided of the Western States, that appears to be most 
unsettled by the Russian peace offensive. The press—and not 
simply the left wing press—has in recent weeks made uncom- 
fortable reading. M. Bidault has come in for heavy criticism 
on the charge that he is conniving at the “ American determina- 
tion” to divide Germany and that if Russia reacts violently, it 
is France that- will bear the brunt. The crazy rumour is 
allowed to circulate that American defence plans aim at using 
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Britain and —s as s advance bases while leaving France tobe 
the basicaly " 


Pmilay = 






ef. ic ty in\Fren thinking. _ Russia’and America are dis- 
missed as “ rival ” and econ of France’s 
Mission 10 mediate een them witile keeping clear of both, 


The more the ‘Russians press their offer of a bettletient ab the 
more French criticism may batten on the United States for 
refusing to come to terms. America may wake up one-day to 
find a cherus from France denouncing it-as-a-* 
It is hardly necessary to point out that these criticisms under 
mine the whole strategy of Western consolidation. How cap 
Western policy survive successfully the full five: years of the 
Plan, and the longer years necessary to achieve Western Union, 
if one of the key member states is for ever wavering on the 
brink of a decision to abandon association and go off to the old 
fruitless pursuit of “ building bridges between East and West”? 

It is precisely because sustained decision to work together 
is the condition of a successful Western strategy that the Pales 
tine issue has such disturbing implications. In the United 
States, the revulsion against Britain was fanned by every con- 
ceivable accusation of hypocrisy and double dealing, and news- 
papers which for months had given every support to the idea 
of Western association switched in a day to denouncing 
America’s principal partner in the enterprise as utterly untrust- 
worthy and irresponsible. In Britain, the anti-American reac- 
tion, though less vocal and less visible in print, was instant and 
angry. In France, the Right’s bitter memories of. France's 
exclusion from the Levant, coupled with the Socialists’ tradi- 
tional Zionism and the Communists’ support for the Russian 
hne at Lake Success, produced that unique phenomenon— 
complete unity in the French press. Unhappily, the theme wa 
a bitter attack upon Great Britain. 

* 


The lesson of the last three weeks for the West is that there 
are moral and psychological pre-conditions of success. It is 
therefore entirely appropriate that Mr Marshall, whose 
initiative launched the West on its new strategy, should have 
brought the first year of his Plan to a close with a speech in 
which he underlined the intangible elements of will and dedica- 
tion without which no strategy can be sustained. His speech 
in Oregon reminded a worldwide audience that Europe was 
plagued 

by constant fear that we cannot be depended upon, that we 

will change our minds, that we will turn from a formally 

adopted policy like the European Recovery Programme without 


notice and without regard for the devastating effect of su 
vacillation. 


But vacillation in any of the key nations of the plan will have 
an equally deplorable effect, and again Mr Marshall spoke for 
all of them when he added that 

it is essential that we debate the pros and cons of each proposed 

line of action ; but once we have decided upon it, it is evea 

more important that we do not quickly weaken . . . in ou! 
support of that policy. 

Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech brought the strategy of the 
West into being. His Oregon speech lays down the conditions 
constancy, single-mindedness and confidence—which alone 
can give that strategy a chance of success. Admittedly, these 
are the intangibles. They may seem Jess important than the 
billions that Congress is appropriating and the concrete plans 
which are being laid down in Brussels and Paris and Frankfurt. 
But in reality they determine all the rest. No group of separate 
nations has ever in peacetime, embarked on such a pr 
experiment in co-operation, No comparable test has therefore 
ever been’ set for their staying power. Behind all problems of 
supply and availability, of finance and indebtedness lies the 
much more simple and fundamental : have the Western 


powers the will and the courage to finish the iob ? 
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Too Much Equality? "tag - 


nationalised industries is being kept under a fierce scrutiny 
public opinion. Sometimes the Boards are criticised for 
what is their fault—such as the shocking blunder of the Coal 
Board in spending $8 million in importing from America belting 
that turned out to be unneeded, a mistake that it is difficult 
to imagine private enterprise making. Sometimes they are 
criticised for what is not their fault—such as the recent break- 
down of the electricity grid or the increases in charges for 
electricity. But in either case it is a good thing that they are 
kept under constant pressure for maximum efficiency. It is 
good news too—if it is configmed—that the Government are 
contemplating a full-dress inquiry into the methods of organisa- 
tion of the Boards, 

It should not, of course, be imagined that any such inquiry 
will prove anything, one way or the other, about the virtues 
ot defects of public ownership. It has always been clear, ever 
since nationalisation was first talked about, that nationalised 
industries would suffer from the defects that afflict all large- 
scale organisations, That has always been one of the entries 
on the debit side of the Socialist account, and nobody should 
be at all surprised that it is now being presented for payment. 
To condemn public ownership as such because the Coal Board 
is unwieldy is no more justifiable than to condemn joint-stock 
enterprise as such because the South Sea Bubble burst. Private 
joint-stock enterprise had faults in its irresponsible youth that 
experience has largely cured, and national enterprise has not 
been proved incapable of outgrowing its awkward age. But 
willingness to learn is essential ; and success in learning is less 
easy to estimate for public than for private enterprise. The 
ptivate entrepreneur who refuses to learn goes broke ; the 
similarly recalcitrant office-holder in public enterprise merely 
inflicts the results of his incapacity on consumers, workers and 
taxpayers. 

It would therefore be foolish to expect that the argument for 
and against public ownership will ever be conclusively settled 
by “efficiency auditing.” But it is essential none the less that 
the efficiency auditing should be undertaken and that its prin- 
ciples should be worked out. For otherwise there is a risk that 
the Boards will forget that they have any responsibility at all 
for efficiency. ‘The other pressures upon them are insistent and 
often wholly hostile to efficiency. It was pointed out in an 
atticle in The Economist two weeks ago that the trade union 
wing of the Labour Party does not support nationalisation as 
a means to greater industrial efficiency but as a device for 
securing to themselves greater control over the conditions of 
work of their members—which is almost, if not quite, the oppo- 
Site. Moreover, in the other wing of the party, the specifically 
Socialist wing, it was not for efficiency that nationalisation was 
invented. Its purpose, when it was first thought of, was to 
secure greater equality of income and welfare among the citizens 
Of the state, even at the cost of some reduction in the total 
Income available to be divided among them, To the extent 
that fair compensation is “paid for ‘the property taken over, ‘of 
course, nationalisation does not in fact succeed im reducing the 


I is all to the good that the efficiency of the newly 
of 


Inequality of wealth. But that ‘was its original purpose and the 


doctrine that it could also serve the objects of economic pro- 
ductivity isa latter-day ‘gloss upon the doctrine. ° ” 

Socialism was born of the desire for economic equality, and 
there cannot be“any doubt that the passion for equality is still 
by far the dominant psychological force that holds the Labour 


‘Party together and drives it along. People can come by’ the 
‘Passion for equality” indifferent ways, and there are many 


different sorts of Socialists.” In the Labour Party of today, for 


example, at least four main types can be distinguished. There 
is Type A (the Attlee type), which graduated to Socialism from 
humanitarian work in the slums and from a hatred of other 
people’s poverty. There is Type B-(the Bevan type), the poor 
boy of commanding ability, who has had to fight all the way up 
and is determined to come out on top. There is Type C (the 
Cripps type), which is impelled into Socialism by a philo- 
sophical, almost a religious, conyiction that a good society can 
not be founded on selfish motives of gain. And there is Type D 
(the Dalton type), which appears to be mainly concerned to 
revenge itself on the society into which it was born. No doubt 
there are many other types of Socialist, leading eventually to 
type Z (the Zillliacus type), whose psychological mainsprings 
would be difficult to identify. But the one thing that holds 
them all together is the common desire to reduce the inequali- 
ties of a non-Socialist society. 

Nor is the passion for equality peculiar to the Labour Party. 
It spreads over wide sections of the British public and is shared 
even by many whose own standard of welfare would suffer if 
the ideal of equality were ever achieved. It is, inevitably, rein- 
forced by the bureaucratic organisation of so much of the 
nation’s affairs, since any problem of administration is 
immensely simplified if the objects of it can all be treated 
exactly alike. What is perhaps not so widely recognised is that 
this passion for equality is felt far more strongly—or at least 
is practised far more assiduously—in Great Britain than any- 
where else in the world. There may be countries where there 
is less inequality of money incomes—even after tax—than there 
is in Great Britain. But it is safe to say that there is none where 
there is less in equality.in the real conditions of life. There 
is probably no country in the world today—certainly not Russia 
—where the food or the clothes that the rich can buy differ so 
little from the food or the clothes that the poor can buy as they 
do in Great Britain. There is no country where all the 
restrictions of a wartime economy have been administered with 
such fairness between income groups as here, 

*x 


There is much ‘in all this that is very good—or at least that 
seems very good to the great majority of people. The equali- 
sation of food habits that has occurred in the past eight years, 
for example, has shown a great balance of advantage. The poor 
eat more and the rich eat less ; and it is difficult to say which of 
the changes has been the more beneficial. It may be, as the 
critics allege, that the total food supply of the community is 
not fully adequate ; but no one (except, sometimes, the Mine- 
workers’ Union) argues that it would be an advantage to dis- 
tribute it less equally. Most people in present-day Britain 
would be disposed to agree that the grosser degrees of inequality 
—or at least of undeserved inequality—that have existed in the 
past were in themselves an evil. Nor can. it teally 
be argued that in “prewar Britain, where so many. of . the 
inequalities of wealth’ and ‘status depended simply on the acci- 
dents of ‘birth and ‘inheritance; inequalities of welfare corre- 
sponded to inequalities of merit.) That it has been possible for 
the British people, without ‘very much open class conflict, to 
make such large strides towards greater equality is undoubtedly, 
from the moral and social point of view, a good thing. 

Nevertheless, when all this has been said, it is still necessary 
to ask whether the community cah afford the economic cost of 
all the admirable progress towards: equality that was made in 
wartime—and even more whether it can the very much 
less admirable steps towards equality that have been made in 
the ‘three “years” since the’ war-ended; That there is a large 
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economic cost it is becoming daily more difficult to deny, It 
can be seen in the sluggishness with which the ecqnomy 
responds to any stimulus, because the dogtrine of * fair, shares 
for all” makes it worth nobody’s while to try to enlarge the 
cake in order to. get a larger slice for himself.. It can be seen 
in the cost of that large part of the apparatus of control that 
would be unnecessary, or could be greatly simplified, if the 
Government would permit a restoration of the price mechanism, 
which may be unfair but is certainly effective. . It is impossible 
for an Englishman to visit a country like Belgium or Switzerland 
without reaching the conclusion that a willingness to tolerate 
inequality, however much it may offend the moralist, certainly 
pays large economic dividends. 

Moreover, there is not much room for doubt that the moral 
justification of the strivings after equality in Britain has 
seriously deteriorated in the last three years. This is partly 
due to the different circumstances of peace and war. For 
example, the “ percentage of prewar,” by which so many indus- 
tries are still rigidly governed, had some justification during the 
war. To continue it into the postwar period and to keep it 
in force year after year is gradually becoming more and more 
indefensible ; the economic harm it does by stifling all initia- 
tive progressively mounts as the moral justification for petrifying 
the status quo dwindles. But the pollution of the spring of 
equality is also very largely due to the deliberate injection into 
it of party poison. Far too many of the Labour Party’s actions 
seem to be inspired, consciously or sub-consciously, by mere 
envy and malice. The pursuit of equality ceases to be good 
when it becomes merely destructive, when it levels down without 
levelling up, when it ‘pays-more attention to pulling down the 
mighty from their seats than to exalting the humble and the 
meck. This trait of envy can be seen in the Labour Govern- 
ment’s fiscal measures, which have “ soaked the rich” without 
regard to the economic consequences or to the elementary justice 
of so doing. It can be seen in their administration of the national 

cational system, which has to date destroyed more values 
than it has created. It could be seen ‘in its fullest flower in 
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some of the incredible follies that were perpetrated during the 


eee months ago, when it was apparently the official 


fuel cr 
belief that it was, better for all to starve and freeze in perfect 
equality than that anybody should enjoy the unfair advantage of 
surviving. And it is only necessary to read the _back-bench 
speeches in favour of any nationalisation Bill to realise 
large is the part played by the nasty desire to punish the 
successful and the fortunate. 
The present Parliament has passed its watershed and the 
tendency is apparent on all hands to begin to think about the 
next election. In all probability the country has two full years in 
which to make up its mind what verdict it shall pronounce op 
the present trends of policy. And the Labour Party has two 
years to decide what defence it shall make before that assize 
The verdict will be the fairer, and the more ‘helpful to the 
country, if in the meantime there can be some clearing of minds 
on this question of equality. A greater equality of economic 
welfare is certainly one of the three great aims of any economic 
policy ; the other two are productive efficiency—which means 
maximum production at minimum real cost, not simply output 
at all costs—and stability, or freedom from the damaging ups 
and downs of boom and slump. The difficulty is that these 
aims are often contradictory ; equality and efficiency often pull 
in opposite directions, as they are doing now. The task of 
sound policy is to keep a judicious balance between them. On 
which side should the balance be cast in the next few years? 
Which policy would better serve the interests of the community, 
one that concentrated on the maximum production of wealth 
at the cost of allowing individuals to enrich themselves, or one 
that concentrated on re-distributing wealth at the risk of limiting 
the national output and lowering its power to compete in the 
world ? There are times, and places, when either answer is the 
sounder. But in this time and place, can there be any doubt? 
It is proclaimed on every hoarding and in every newspaper that 
the British economy is in mortal peril. From what ? From too 
much inequality? Or from too little economic efficiency ? 
The answer is obvious, and the inference should be clear, 


Danger Signals in South Africa ? 


HE shock of General Smuts’s defeat has been softened with 

suspicious speed. Plausible apologists have been busy 
giving an air of verisimilitude to their otherwise baid and un- 
convincing arguments that nothing very much has gone wrong 
in South Africa. Are the arguments justified ? Or is there 
indeed reason to believe that the personal defeat of General 
Smuts and the general defeat of his United Party at this time 
are major tragedies for South Africa and for the Common- 
wealth ? 


There appear to have been three reasons for the defeat. 
First and foremost it was due to the defection of the Afrikaans 
voters, who distrusted the Hofmeyr policy of more liberal treat- 
ment for the natives. Secondly, it was due to the greatly 
in¢reased immigration from Great Britain and Europe which 
was supported by the Government, and-which gave rise to the 
old Boer fears of foreign intervention. Thirdly, but to a much 
lesser degree, it was due to General Smuts’s sudden: recognition 
of Israel which, though it gave ‘pleasure to*the large ) Jewish 
community, offended the anti-Semitic feelings which:are latent 
in many parts of South Africa; particularly on the Rand. If the 
popular votes are».tetalled; General Smuts’s,, United. Party 
received the support of a clear majority of the electorate, But in 
South Africa, as in many other countries, the rural. constituen- 
cies are smaller than the urban;and General Smuts had evidently 
not taken sufficient care to court the farmers. He lost his own 
seat at Standerton, and the United Party and- their electoral 


allies, the Labour Party, won only 65 and 6 seats respectively 
against the 70 and g seats of the Nationalist and. Afrikaner 
parties. The Speaker is usually chosen from the winning party, 
while the three European representatives of the natives usually 
vote for General Smuts. No independents were successful. 
This leaves Dr Malan, the leader of the Nationalists, with a 
probable working majority of four. 

Of the reasons for General Smuts’s defeat, the first two reveal 
what has always been the greatest danger in South Africa—the 
possibility of a final split between the rural Afrikaners and the 
anglicised urban communities. The founders of the Union, 
Louis Botha, General Smuts himself, and Lord Milner, were 
weil aware of the racial hatreds which could be aroused, 
they tried to provide against the danger. But,-in spite. of 
harmony, the fundamental discord between the two white races 
has remained. It is based.on memories of the Boer War, which 
are resurrected with Irish persistency, and on intense jealousies 
between town and. country, The chief harm done at the elec- 
tions last week was to reveal how powerful these emotions stil 
are when they are brought out into the open, and how easily 
they could still divide South Africa against itself. | 

In recent years, under the ts coalition, and 


under General Smuts alone, South Africans had sae 
way from the partisan feelings of the Boer War. out 
Africans of British descent had come to regard South Africa 
and not England as their home. Thev shared-with the Afrikasers 
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a feeling of contempt for the rooinek, the immigrant from 


Burope, and a strong spirit of nationality + on aphic 

jocation rather than on race had sprufg Up! "The Megs 
of undoing such healthy progress can bring nothing but evil to 
South Africa, It is the one-great danger, far iore-real than.a 
Bantu rising, which South African ‘statesmen have hitherto 
sought to avoid. Few elections have laid bare so clearly and 
36 rudely the deeper emotions of ‘the ‘electorate. ° Moderate 
South Africans of all parties must hope that they will be 
decently covered up again as soon as possible. That is why the 

ists have been cabling such comforting messages. 

Still, the case for the apologists is based on something’ more 
than wishful thinking. Dr-Malan’s majority is far-too small to 
enable him to do anything drastic. The Senate, even if re- 
elected as it may be within four months, will probably still be 
against him. Although its powers are limited, it can prevent 
aay of the big changes which Dr. Malan may be contemplating, 
for such changes would mean altering the South Africa Act, and 
that requires a two-thirds majority of both Houses. Moréover, 
if Dr Malan follows the guide of reason, he will! refrain, as his 
former leader, General Hertzog, did, from antagonising the 
goose which literally lays the golden eggs. 

The farmers in South Africa are utterly dependent on the 
gold-mining industry for the subsidies which keep’ them going. 
Even if the market for gold should fade away, they will still be 
dependent upon the new industries which are now being de- 
veloped with British and American capital. The Afrikaans 
farmers are indeed capable of disregarding such hard economic 
itguments, accepting ‘instead the emotional’ inspiration of 
republicanism but, to judge from the experience of govern- 
ment under General Hertzog, their leaders are not likely to fan 
emotions which would lead to their own destruction. 

But it is more difficult to calm emotions than to arouse them. 
For the past ten years Dr Malan’s party has been preaching the 
gospel of a Republic, with a State President answerable only to 
God and his conscience and not to parliament. They have 
promised to reduce English to a secondary language, to be 
accorded equal status only when such a move is deemed to be 
“in the national interest.” They have committed themselves 
to a native policy which will reduce Bantu, Indians and 
Coloureds (half-castes) to a helot'status inferior even to their 
present one. And, though it should not be taken too seriously, 
the students at Pretoria University, mostly Nationalists, ended 
the.election campaign by cheering the memory of. Hitler. 

It is important to understand that these extravagant policies 
are still only emotional. Few practical schemes have been 
evolved. During the election campaigns Dr Malan himself 
kept the Republican ideas of his followers well in the back- 
ground, and the fate of small, independent countries during the 
past ten years has probably contributed much to the slackening 
of Republican fervour by other Nationalist leaders. 
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There is, therefore, still time to stop the split between the 
rural’Afrikanets anid the*restoffSouth Africa. Dr Malam has 
shéwn Rimself to be a‘believet in constitutional rather than 
fascist methods. If, as well, he is genuinely concerned for the 
future of South Africa as a whole and not merely for a section 
of the population, he can redeem an ugly situation with com- 
parative ease by forming a coalition government, Not only és 
a coalition government the only practical method of ruling a 
country with such a tiny majority, it is also the most effective 
means of stopping the reciprocal hatred which will be aroused 
in the other half of the European population if the fanatics in 
his party continue their emotional campaign... So far the fol- 
lowers of General Smuts—and they ‘outnumber the National- 
ists—have kept admirably calm. It would be disastrous if they, 
too, were catried away by the emotions of racial hatred. ‘It is 
to be hoped that Dr Malan and his electoral ally, Mr Havenga, 
will see the grave dangers 'of a too-partisan government. for 
South Africa and that they will adopt the safer, saner solution 
of co-operation with their fellow South Africans. 

South Africa has, during the past three years, moved into 
a peculiar relationship with the rest of the. Commonwealth. 
Like Canada, it is now’ virtually «a hard currency area; and, 
although Britain is still its biggest market, British restrictions 
on hard currency imports must sooner or later take effegt. From 
the political point of view, British moves in the African colonies 
—particularly the development of the Africans—is not too well 
received in the Union. There has been no clash with Britain 
yet, but many responsible and liberal-minded South Africans 
think that the political development of the native races has 
been too fast and may lead to dangerous. repercussions, South 
Africans also resent their partial exclusion from the big colonial 
schemes for industrial and agricultural development im Africa. 

These factors have caused South Africa to be less intimately 
connected with Commonwealth affairs than, say, Australia. 
Under the guidance of General Smuts the drift away from 
Britain would and could have been stopped: under Dr Malan 
it might become the easy way out of his dilemma of reconciling 
opposing policies. The effect on the Empire might not be 
great, but it would weaken the economic strength of the central 
Power which Mr Bevin is trying to build up between Russia 
and America. The acid test will be not so much whether Dr 
Malan accepts the invitation to the Commonwealth conference 
this year—he can hardly refuse—but rather whether he shows 
himself. at that conference willing to combine actively with the 
other partners of the Commonwealth. 

There is thus ground for the hope that Dr Malan will keep 
in check the fanatical members of his party. But it is stupid to 
try to conceal the real dangers which exist. All is not well in 
South Africa, but the disease is not yet so far advanced as to 
be beyond cure. Moderates of all parties must combine to 
restore the unity upon which South Africa’s life depends. 
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NOTES OF 


One consequence of the Six Power talks on Germany is to 
leave the world in no doubt about France’s concern for security. 
The search for it which dominated French policy in the twenties 
and thirties is as urgent today, and public opinion in France is 
reacting unfavourably to the news that, at the London talks, M. 
Bidault failed to secure definite guarantees of America’s readiness 
to deal with the possibility of Russian aggression. 

The curious point is that, on the face of it, the out- 
look for an American guarantee of the integrity of Western 
Burope has never looked so good. The Americans have re- 
minded the French that the presence of thousands of Americans 
in occupied Germany would automatically involve the United 
States in a war if the Russians were foolish enough to start one. 
On May roth, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee took a 
step which, in its unprecedented historical importance, has 
received strangely littl publicity in Europe. The Committee 
agreed unanimously to a resolution proposing in principle the 
association of the United States with regional and collective 
security arrangements within the framework of the United 
Nations. This step is likely to lead to Congressional approval 
of American participation, in peace time, in such arrangements 
as the Brussels Pact. 

It is true that no formal guarantees have yet been given by the 
United States to Europe, but the Western Powers might well ask 
themselves whether they are not in some measure to blame. The 
Americans have moved so far in their defence policy since 1946 
that they greet with surprise and some chagrin the complaint that 
they are not prepared to underwrite Western Europe. And they 
in turn are inclined to turn the tables and reply “ What assurance 
have you given us yet that you are seriously engaged in building 
a watertight regional defence scheme ? What are your plans ? 
What are your arrangements for collective defence ? You ask us 
to join, but what should we be joining ? ” 

This American reaction may be quite unjustified. Observers 
report that the military agreements reached under the Brussels 
Pact are concrete and far reaching. But if they are, the Americans 
have not yet been made aware of the fact, and they are not likely 
to be reassured by the omission from recent statements, both 
by Field Marshal Montgomery and the French Minister of War, 
M. Teitgen, of all mention of collective arrangements under a 
working western defence pact. 


x * * 


France’s Continuing Crisis 


The Schuman Government is tacking unsteadily between the 
Scylla of the civil servants’ dismissals and the Charybdis of the 
church schools. Both issues» throw light on the fundamental 
weakness of political life in France today. The Centre parties, 
which make up the government, and which offer France the only 
real hope of continuing republican and parliamentary rule, are 
threatened with disintegration, and have to judge every issue in 
the light of the effect it may have on their chances in the local 
elections in October. 

The Socialists derive much of their waning support from the 
civil servants, and the fear that mass dismissals would destroy their 
loyalty has led the Socialists to resist M. René Mayer’s demand 
that, in the interests of economy and stability, 150,000 redundant 
officials should ‘be dismissed. It now seems that M. Mayer has 
had very largely to give way, which in turn weakens the other 
wing of the Coalition—the MRP, who will lose more of the 
middle-class vote to General de Gaule if economic conditions 
go off into another landslide. 

The issue of the church schools (which was discussed in an 
article in The Economist of May 22nd) has a similar effect. If 
the MRP cannot secure some subsidies for the church schools, 
more of their Catholic vote will go to the General. Buz if sub- 
sidies are given, traditional anti-clerical feeling among the workers 
will still further weaken the Socialists. ' 

This weakness and instability in the Centre parties are making 
France today the most divided and ineffective parliamentary 
system in Western Europe. Thevftalians, even after twenty years 
of Fascism, are managing their affairs with infinitely more skill. 
If one reason more than any other explains this peculiar contrast 
it is that the Italians are méfcifully free of any“ Saviotifs, 
generals or otherwise. “The Right vote solidly for “Signor: de 
Gasperi and thus reinferce she Centre.. In France, General de 
Gaulle’s authoritarian, anti-Communist mystique has undermined 
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all hope of MRP fulfilling the rdle of the Christian Democra 
in Italy. When, last week-end, President Vincent Auriol i 
directly criticised General de Gaulle for talking so much of ‘the 
State’s authority and doing so much‘ to undermine it, he taid 
his finger on one of the main causes of political confusion dnd 
weakness in France. le 


* * * 


Truce in Palestine 


The agreement on a four-week truce for Palestine has rightly 
been claimed as an achievement, but it has still to be implemented 
And if itis not to be wasted,.it must be followed up. Even ify 
truce is obtained, the shooting may be touched off again at 
minute. An accident might do it; further United Nations 
evasion certainly will. By their actions since May 15th the Ara 
have improved their bargaining position, but that is all. The 
fact of partition has to be faced. They are too. weak andthe 
forces agaist them too strong. 88 

But if the United Nations—and that means America— 
peace in Palestine, and not merely a Jewish victory, they too have 
a fact to face. It is that their original partition scheme must ‘be 
formally torn up. With its absurd patchwork it was never’ any- 
thing but a plan for the eventual conquest of the whole of Pals. 
tine by the Jews. Even though they accept partition, the Arabs 
cannot be expected to accept this form of it without a further 
struggle. The only kind of partition which has a chance of 
averting further hostilities is one with a continuous frontier 
separating the Jewish from the Arab zone. A line, however 
irregular, drawn from, say, Samakh, south of Lake Tiberiasyto 
Majdal, on the coast south of Tel Aviv, would now be a possible 
basis of argument. 

It would raise a host of problems. The chief of these would 
be Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa. The only acceptable regime for 
Jerusalem is still an international one, The city must be com. 
pletely demilitarised together with the surrounding area; the 
Irgun and Haganah boys who have been terrorising their fellow 
Jews and looting the Arab houses must be sent back into the 
Jewish zone ; the religious Jews of the Old City and the Arab 
refugees from Zatamon (now housed in the Government Arab 
college) should be allowed, if they wish, to return to their homes, 
and the Arab Legion must be withdrawn. None of these things 
can be done until the United Nations provide an international 
force, and this fact too must be faced. Indeed; King Abdullah 
would do weil to propose some such solution himself and to offer 
to hand over to. the force when it arrives. The problem of pro- 
visioning Jerusalem may not prove so difficult to solve as it now 
seems. The problem of the free access to the city now claimed 
by the Jews-can be solved in only one way: to make demilitarisa- 
tion possible r quires that the international authority should 
impose restrictions on access for Jews as well as Arabs. 

All this will need time and patience, but the first steps must 
be taken quickly. The questions of Haifa and .Jaffa, as of the 
other towns from which the original Arab inhabitants have been 
expelled, will have to be bargained about. The Jews, wanting 
Arab labour, may try to be conciliatory. The Arabs, wanting 
jobs and houses, may some of. them put their pride in ther 
pockets. Arab Palestine needs port facilities, Haifa needs Arab 
labour in the refineries. ff 

One*cannot tell how much ‘these points will weigh, but “they 
will not weigh at all unless the United States and Britain come 
together in a genuine attempt to reach an acceptable compromise. 
The gap between their policies has been ‘temporarily bridged by 
the truce. Only a real agreement can “turn the truce into 2 
settlement. ‘ ‘ 


* erecta! 


Israel and Russia 


“The foundation of the State of Israel, amid the struggle 
against Arab feudalism and American oi] men, added to the fact 
that the Jewish State can count on international support only from 
the USSR and the truly democratic countries, is a mattet of 
great ‘significance: ‘There is to doubt “that an i ; 
Palestine can exist only if it orientates itself towards the pie 
gressive forces of the world.” Here, quoted from a Polish new 
paper, is the theme song of Russian propaganda about Istael 
How much of it is wishful thinking 2? How great is the response 
10 .it.in Tel Aviv.and the sural settlements.?... Any..man who-cat 
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er these two questions possesses the key to the unknown 


suantity in the new equation. > ing in the Mi 
On the surface the response gpe- tude for 
help given is inevitable. Ty Ussians, ° ° 


Great Powers, decided without. faltering that ehgpe two ,con- 
in Palestine one,-was° worth backing. and. the other. was. 
not. Contacts with Warsaw have becn developing apace. Warsaw 
ig.ahe spearhead of the Kreml papal Pals: Over 40. per 
cent of the Jews, now,,im Palestine are of Polish, origin, and it is 
therefore a centre in which ties of language and culture function 
without effort. An active Jewish Agency representative is stationed 
there. Not only the avowed Communist..and workers’ leaders, 
but the left wing opportunist Dr Moshe Sneh have visited it in 
the last two weeks, se 
But when the link is examined more closely, flaws are detectable 
at the Russian as well as the: Jewish end. Palestine itself, 
the Stern is showing many. le too strong a red light, 
It has attacked the election of Dr Weizmann as president because 
*to repeat. such miustakes may lose us Soviet support.” It has 
nothing but praise for the USSR, “friendship with whom will 
bting us victory.” But.to countless factions inside Israel, what 
the Stern gang advocates is, axiomatically, neither prudent nor 
tight. In Russia, too, there are well founded misgivings about 
the complexion of some of the Jewish socialist leaders. “The 
situation in Palestine must not be allowed to cloak the fact” 
the quotation is again from a Polish newspaper, and was written 
ofly two days after the Russo-Polish recognition of Israel—‘ that 
the Jewish government is far from being a workers’ movement, 
and ideologically has nothing in common with such a movement.” 


* * * 


The Cabinet Changes 


The return'of Dr Dalton to the Cabinet as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, after only six months as a back-bencher, 
is'an eloquent tribute to his adroitness as a politician and to the 
success of his policy of catching the public eye. He succeeds Lord 
Pakenham in an office shorn ofits administrative duties, elevated to 
Cabinet rank, and considerably increased in emolument. Just what 
his duties are to be will presumably be determined after severe 
internal jockeying within the Cabinet. It is hard to believe that his 
advice will be welcomed in the Foreign Office or in the Treasury, or 
that he and Mr Morrison will make a happy team in planning the 
political strategy of the Labour Party. Though he may be 
welcome as a visitor to the Ministry of Health, it is ironic that 
the financial and economic measures which he initiated should 
be largely responsible for retarding the improvements in social 
conditions and amenities which he has so much at heart. The 
teal point, however; is not that Dr Dalton is a valuable addition 
tothe Cabinet, but that the Cabinet must take account of his 
enhanced prestige within the Labour Party if they are to maim- 
tain the appearance of unity which is so essential as the elections 
loom nearer. No one, on the other hand; can be more relied 
upon to alienate the middle~<lass voter. Labour’s “dilemma 
remains unresolved. 

With Lord Pakenham’s succession to Lord Nathan at the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, the Foreign Office campaign to swallow 
the administration of the British zones of Austria and Germany is 
completed ; there is'now no Minister specifically charged with 
their problems. Lord Pakenham has ‘not perhaps achieved a 
great deal in his: year of office, but -he has done his ievel best, 
and his enthusiasm, energy and understanding have given the 
Germans much-needed proofs of the honesty of British inten- 
tions as well as easing some of the rigidity of the administration. 
Withour a specifically responsible Minister, German and Austrian 
questions will cease to get the attention they deserve. Unless 
Lord Pakenham is replaced by a junior Minister, or at least by 
a first-class representative to a future government of Western 

any, the change in Government oganisation can only be 
regarded as a retrograde step in the development of this country’s 
relations with Europe. 


* * * 


The Lords and the Death Penalty 

‘an As was expected, the: House of Lords has. thrown out, by 

181 to 28, the clause im the’Criminal Justice Bill abolishing 

the death penalty! for murder for an experimental period of five 
. Since the second reading-of the Bill in the Lords had been 
' devoted to: the subject, this week’s debate ‘added little 
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were subsequently reprieved and not to the total numberof 


main ingerest now‘ lie? in/what will happen when the Bill 
eg : a pn ' waen 
ae esslaiagac 4 of Cotacboct pi the indications are that 
the Government will insist on clause... being .retai : 
making the abolition of the death penalty into. a Lords eee 
issue, This would in the circumstances be quite unjustifiable, 
Not only was the clause put into the Bill against the Government’s 
own wishes, but, in the recent White Paper on the reform of 
the House of Lords, the Government declared that the function 
of the House was to give the Commons a chance to change their 
mind, in the light of the expression of public opinion in the 
meantime, In so far as public opinion has revealed itself. by 
polls, it has ‘shown itself quite definitely against abolition, 

The ‘state of public opinion does not, of course,’ mean that 
the Governnient has to abide by it. If government were always 
carried on after defererice to public opinion polls, ir would get 
nowhere—there would certainly be no penal reform. But it 
does mean that the Commons should have a real chance to change 
their mind, in other words, that the question should be. settled 
by a second free vote On its own merits and not as in 
secondary to the need to uphold the supremacy of the lower 
House, It also means that, in view of its own original 
convictions, the Government should see if some compromise 
could not be achieved. What, after all, the public opinion polls 
really reveal is not so much a popular feeling in favour of the death 
penalty as popular disquiet at the number of critnes of violence 
at the present time. The best course for the Government would 
therefore be for it to propose an amendment to the clause ool 
the Home Secretary to bring it into force by Order in i 
when he thinks fit. In the meantime ‘he could continue to exer- 
cise the prerogative of mercy in the same sort of cases as he 
has in the past, keeping the death penalty for the murders that 
are at present causing public alarm. 


* * * 


Grants or Loans ? 


Washington reports of the discussions on the detailed alloca- 
tion of the first quarter’s Marshall assistance emphasise how 
severe a test of good relations between the United States and the 
recipient countries the European Recovery Programme is likely to 
prove. The Economic Recovery Administration, in publishing the 
tentative allocations for the first quarter, has divided the totals 
for each country into grants and loans, This. division, is largely 
arbitrary. It cannot have been based on a detailed study of the 
goods covered under each of these two categories. Some countrie 
such as Greece, are deemed so poor as to deserve the whole of 
their allocation in grants. Others, like Eire, are expected to take 
the whole of theirs in loans. Britain is offered $300 ‘million in 
grants and $100 million in loans of which the terms have not 
yet been specified. Already these appropriations are being ques- 
tioned. Eire has said that it would remain outside ERP rather 


than accept loans which’ it didnot feel able to British 
Officials in Washington have been pointing out to ECA ‘that 


Britain can accept no dollars in the form of loans unless they are 
intended for ‘self-repaying projects. ‘ 

The issue calls for honest thinking and reasonableness on both 
sides. Britain and the other recipients must beware of slipping 
into the all too easy attitude of expecting as of right and on their 
own terms the assistance provided by the United States. The 
United States, for their part, must realise that in the long run 
it will do the cause of European reconstruction much more harm 
than good to create a mass of new dollar indebtedness which the 
debtors will’ have very little chance of repaying. The British 
objection to using loans for consumer goods can meet with no 
serious objection on the American side, Nor should it be difficult 
in the very near future to allocate to loan account an adequate 
volume of capital goods required from the United States and thus 
ensure the full use of any likely allocation of ERP loans to Britain. 
Congress has required that $1 billion of the $5.3 billion authorised 
for the first year’s ERP expenditure should take the form of 
loans. Some arbitrary juggling with estimates may be required 
to fit requirements. of consumer and capital goods respectively 
into this framework. But the’ratio is not unreasonable. It is to 
be hoped that ultimately the proportion of consumer to capital 
goods imported under the ERP will prove much smaller than the 
figures of 4} to 1 envisaged for the current year, 


* # * 


Markos in Trouble .. 


oc iP lakre isinovend to the innovations introduced: by Commsiuniats’ 


into diplomatic procedure, -General Markos has now made peace 
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overtures to the Greek Government in a morse broadcast from 
his radio station, which his own supporters’ were not intended to 
hear. Neither the overtures hor ‘the secrecy are surprising in 
view of ‘the turn in rebel fortunes which has occurred in’ the last 
three months and of the Greek’s Army’s readiness to launch its 
heaviest attack of the spring offensive. It is unlikely that General 
Markos is just playing his part in the general Russian peace 
offensive, for there is reason to believe that his affairs were in 
bad shape as long ago as last February, In fact, it now seems 
that stern British and American warnings to Belgrade and Sofia 
of the consequences of their recognising Markos’s “ Government 
of the mountains ” had their effect. And it was doubtless noticed 
in Moscow how Mr Bevin, in his speech of January 22nd to the 
House of Commons, addressed to Greece’s neighbours this 
sentence: “In all solemnity I would advise great care.” 

There have, of course, been other factors in the situation. 
Greek Government forces have been decisively stiffened in morale 
and equipment by American aid and the tough exhortations of 
General Van Fleet, head of the American military mission. The 
force of 132,000 men began their offensive on April 15th, and have 
cleared much of central Greece. Lately they have had notable 
minor successes in western Thrace and eastern Macdonia. Public 
feeling in Greece against the Communists generally has stiffened, 
and there is a general wish to get quickly down to the task 
of working a new economic policy. From the Greek share of 
Marshall aid $50 million have been authorised for the quartet 
ending July 1st. Prices have been for some time turning down- 
ward, road construction is going ahead, and. Mr Griswold, head 
of the American Aid Mission, has said that inflation was checked 
and held about the beginning.of the year. 

There is nothing at all conciliatory in the tone of the Markos 
Peace overtures ; they may. well be intended as much to alarm 
Moscow as to relieve Athens. Their generalities, reduced to 
cemerete terms, seem to demand withdrawal of British troops and 
American advisers and 4 Communist share in the Government. If 
the General’s backers in Belgrade and Sofia have recommended 
these terms they are doing him a grave disservice. . Having 
pushed him into military action just short of world war, they are 
now pushing him into diplomatic action just short of defiance. 
Thereby they are reducing the chances of his rescuing anything 
from the ruins of Greek Communist policy. 


* x * 


Vote to Order in Czechoslovakia 


The Czechoslovak elections have brought the expected over- 
whelming majority. for the Government—go per cent in the Czech 
lands and 86 per cent in Slovakia. This familiar type of result 
is. of very. little interest, and provides.no evidence of the state 
of opinion. The absence of opposition candidates ; the official 
propaganda campaign denouncing the use of blank. papers as 
treason ; the house-to-house canyassing by Communist or fellow- 
travelling agitators ; the. encouragement to.voters to vote openly 
on the grounds that the screen provided in, the. booth was. “ not 
required by true patricts.”’——all show how, bogus the election was. 
Whether votes were falsified, whether, Communist “ mobile voting 
squads” voted many times over (as last autumn in Hungary), 
whether some special device or trick enabled the authorities to 
discover and record those. voting “no,” is uncertain and un- 
important. ._It was enough .that the electors should believe that 
these methods would be. used, for them to decide that they had 
better vote for the regime. No doubt Mr Gottwald can count on 
enthusiasm from the Communist cadres, passive support from the 
majority of industrial workers, and apathetic acquiescence from a 
large part of the nation. .In amy case, the familiar road of 
Sovietisation through “ Popular Democracy ” lies ahead, and no 
obstacles will be provided from inside Czechoslovakia. ‘ 

The only question to which it would be interesting (though 
impossible) to have an answer, is this: —Has Communist propa- 
ganda persuaded most Czechs that the Western Powers are set 
on reviving an aggressive Germany, against which only Russia can 
protect Czechoslovakia ?. Or has it occurred to Czechs, firstly that 
the German Communists under Soviet patronage are agitating for 
a powerful united Reich ; and secondly that the Soviet-sponsored 
Communist regime in their own country may be quite as oppres- 
sive, and quite as alien to the Czech tradition, as was the Nazi 


yoke ? 
* * * 


At Loggerheads in Belgrade 
After three years of “liberation,” the Jugoslay Communist 


Party.bas announced that it will hold its congress in July——the 
dete etek te iden te peter ae 
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namés announced as as spokesmen at the congress’ do not: 
include Zujovic or Hebrang—the two prominent Commins 
whose dismissa! from their ministeriai posts was discussed “Tas 
week—but did include the Slovene leader Kidric and the 
paratively obscure Serb, Neskovic. This makes it te cert: 
that the dismissals were a mark of disgrace, and that there jg. 
serious dissension within the party. No doubt it has ‘been, o¢ 
will be, overcome by Mr Rankovic’s secret police, and: will be 
hushed up. But Communist Party con; are curiously oy 
spoken affairs, and it will be surprising if the debates in July 
not provide a clue to the nature of the disagreements. ORE 

Meanwhile Sovietisation goes ahead. Nationalisation has ‘te.’ 
cently been intensified, and further measures have been ‘taken 
against private shops. In principle, private enterprise in trade js” 
still allowed, but in practice any shopkeeper who does well, risks, 
an accusation of “ speculation ” or “profiteering.” Discussions jn’ 
the Communist press on agricultural organisation emphasise 
though membership of existing collective farms must rema 
voluntary, and there must at present be no pressure on ;, 
yet the aim of State policy is in fact collectivisation. Officials who 
underestimate the value of the “labour co-operative,” and show 
undue deference to private property, are guilty of a “ right-wing 
deviation” quite as culpable as those who show “left-wing 
sectarianism ” in pushing too rapidly forward. All this suggests 
that Jugoslavia, the most “advanced” (i.e., nearest to the 
Soviet model) of the new popular democracies, is soprostee 
the end of the NEP period. om 
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* * x 


Commonwealth Conference — A eae 


The Nationalist victory in South Africa in. no. way lessens, 
the arguments in favour of an early meeting of Commonwealth, 
Prime Ministers in London, and the British Government. has 
rightly proceeded with its soundings in the Dominion ome 
on the matter. Though there is no reason to believe that D 
Malan would oppose the Conference on grounds of principk— 
he was a Minister in the Nationalist Government of 1926 which 
sent General Hertzog to London—there may be difficulties in the 
way of his leaving the Union for any length of time so early iD 
his period of office. This, however, strengthens the argument, 
put forward in these columns last week, for the holding of two; 
Commonwealth Conferences, or at least for holding one which 
could do its work in two distinct sessions. There is a powerful 
case for an early if brief discussion by all the Prime Ministers 
of the Commonwealth on the immediate issue of Western Union, 
followed by another and more elaborately prepared meeting on 
the more fundamental constitutional issues. On Western Union 
what is wanted is primarily an exchange or clarification of views, 
particularly on the issues of trade and defence—issues which face 
all the countries concerned, whether they intend to remain within’ 
the Commonwealth or not. 

More elaborate preparation would, however, be needed for a 
later Conference to face the constitutional problems which have 
been raised by the postwar developments in the Commonwealth. 
and particularly in India and Pakistan.. There might even be @ 
case for re-examination, if not of the wording, at least of the 
interpretation, of the Balfour declaration of 1926, which later 
became the foundation of the Statute of Westminster. A step if 
this direction has already been taken by the Government’s pro- 
posed amendment to the British Nationality Bill, now before 
the Lords; this makes the terms “Commonwealth ‘citizen 
and “British subject” interchangeable. The discussion of the 
Bill, which was to begin in the Lords eafly this week, has 
been delayed pending, it appears, the provision of information 
called for by Lord Altrincham about the attitude of the different 
parts of the Commonwealth towards the proposed change. 


* * x 


Protocol in the Car Parks 
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Commonwealth? Ate they 10 be numbered. in the ethereal 
qompany ? Problems of protocol as severe as any which ever 
arose over the precec of an Archduke’s morganatic wife now 
trouble the authorities res ble for looking after the vehicles 
of the very important. How to relate the status of High Com- 
; to that of Ambassadors is a Teese which has long 
been ignored, shelved or resolved by elusive ambiguities ; but 
in the battle of the car parks, now rising to its height at Epsom, 
Wimbledon and Ascot, the issue is squarely put in a manner which 
admits of no evasion, The public has little idea of the strains on 
the unity of the Commonwealth which can occur when the repre- 
sentatives of the imons must envy the facilities of movement 
to San Domingo or Siam. But the Foreign Office insist 
that diplomatic privileges only belong by right to the representa- 
tives of sovereign states and that, if a High Commissioner were to 
be classified as an Ambassador, it would mean that the King had 
a representative accredited to himself. This argument, however, 
seems to show a lack of legal resourcefulness. y should it not 
be in order for the King of Canada to be represented at the court 
of the King of Great Britain and Northern Ireland? If it is 
not yet in order, it ought quickly to be made so. 


* x * 


Australia’s Warning to Labour 


Mr Chifley’s government has been sharply rebuked by the 
Australian people. Their decision by referendum against per- 
manent control of prices and rents has revealed the internal 
political tension in yet another Dominion, The transitional stages 
through which the domestic politics of Canada, South Africa and 
now Australia are seen to be passing may make the Common- 
wealth conference planned for this year less effective than might 
be hoped. If the Dominion leaders who come to London enjoy 
only uncertain support in their own countries, they will be all 
the more loth to make far-reaching decisions. 


The referendum last week was on the question whether the 
Australian Constitution should be amended to allow the Federal 
Government to exercise a permanent control over prices and 
rents. Its result was awaited with particular interest, not only 
as an indication of the popularity of the Labour Government, 
but also as a measure of the extent to which Australians in the 
states would concede further powers to the administration in 
Canberra. Since federation in 1901, only four proposals to 
change the Constitution have been accepted by electors in the 
25 referenda put to them. This last proposal was rejected by 
58 per cent of the total adult population of Australia. 


The result shows first that Mr Chifley will have to work hard 
if he is to retrieve the position of his party in time for the general 
election next year. Since their defeat in a number of state 
élections last year the popularity of the Australian Labour Party 
has been steadily waning. Discontent reached a climax over 
the Act to nationalise the banks, and many voters used this 
referendum to express their feelings. Second, the result shows 
how firmly Australians cling to their written Constitution. The 
Federal Government’s powers are defined within fairly narrow 
limits, and there is clearly no intention of letting the men at 
Canberra get out of hand. 


* * * 


Development Charges 


On July rst, when most parts of the Town and Country 

ing Act come into operation, all development values in land 

will be transferred to the State and partial compensation for their 
loss will eventually be paid to private landowners out of the 
£300 million fund set aside for this purpose. This means, or 1s 
intended tc mean, that the free market value of any piece of land 
will then become equal to its value for its existing use, whatever 
that may happen to be. Any private developer, who in future 
wishes to build on land or otherwise to change its use, must first 
obtain planning permission from his local authority, and must 
also pay the “development charge” specified by the Central Land 
Board, which has’ been appointed by Mr Silkin under the Act. 
‘The general principles according to which this development 
will be: ppssed by the Board were presented last week for 


would vary the charge according.to public considerations. of, what 
development should be encouraged.and where, This plan would 
have caused frequent and obscure haggling between the. Board and 
would-be developers, and it is. as well that it has been abandoned, 
The new policy now proposed is as, rigid as the 
flexible. It stipulates with one minor exception that the 
must. always charge a private developer the full 100 per cent 
the difference between the “ existing use” value of the land and 
its enhanced value under the proposed development. 


* * * 
A Brake on Enterprise ? 


development charges is to be welcomed. It enables. private enter- 
prise to know where it stands, and it steps up the more obvious 
dangers of individual favouritism and inequity. The 100 per cent 
rule contradicts, however, the recommendations of both the 
Uthwatt Report and the Coalition White Paper that some margin 
of profit should be allowed so as to stimulate desirable develop- 
ment. This concession has been fefused not simply on ethical 
grounds, but because of technical considerations advanced by the 
Central Land Board, and apparently accepted by other expert 
Oe to the effect that any other course would upset the Act’s 
workability. 

This fact does not alter the possibility that the proposed systemt 
of development charges may act as a serious deterrent to private 
enterprise. Mr Silkin argued with some plausibility that a 
developer will have to pay no more for his land under the new 
system than under the old one—since “existing use” value 
development charge should be the same as the old market price. 
But the case is rather different with those owners who do not 
themselves carry out development. A farmer, for instance, may 
very well be extremely reluctant to sell his fields for factory 
building at their agricultural value. The Labour benches coun- 
tered this argument by saying that the land could always be 
compulsorily acquired. But such a threat is hardly the way to get 
the effective co-operation of private enterprise in working the 
Act. 


* * * 


The Doctors Join Up 


Last week’s representative meeting of the British Medical 
Association showed that there is still considerable opposition to 
the National Health Service among the medical profession, and 
the council received some hard knocks for having, so it was 
alleged, given way to Mr Bevan. But Dr Dain, chairman of the 
council, in a forthright and statesmanlike speech, urged the mecet- 
ing to face the facts of a public opinion won over to Mr Bevan 
by his concessions and of a change of mind on the part of a 
large section of the profession. ereafter the council had its 
main recommendation—that doctors should co-operate in the new 
service—carried by a large majority. 

The decision to co-operate is conditional upon Mr Bevan’s 
agreeing to continue negotiations with the profession on matters 
still undecided. That he will be willing fo negotiate is not in 
doubt, but it is worth pointing out that although the service is 
due to start in a month’s time, the promised amending Bill has 
still to be introduced, the Central Health Services Council and 
the Medical Practices Committee have still to be appointed. 
Areas considered over-doctored have still to be defined, and— 
most. extraordinary gap—the pay and conditions of service. of 
specialists and consultants have still to be made known—indeed, 
the Spens Committee’s report on specialists’ salaries has still to 
be published. It seems reasonably certain, in fact, that the regional 
boards will not be able to offer contracts to the medical staff of 
the new hospital service by July 5. 

Since the BMA’s meeting, however, general practitioners have 
been signing on in increasing numbers. Dr Dain reported. that 
up to last week 26 per cent of present panel doctors in England, 
37 per cent in Wales and 36 per cent in Scotland had placed their 


names on their executive councils” lists.. Later figures for various. 


areas are as follows : —in central don by Tuesday of this week 
935 doctors had signed on (this is about 50 per cent of the total 
of panel doctors, but it may, of course, include doctors who at 
present only do private practice); in Middlesex county on the 
same day the percentage was well over 50 per cent; in Surrey it 


40 per cent ; in Essex it ‘was well over 50 per cent, 
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opportunity for private is good... Proportion of 
doctors who have already si on in meal areas is, likely 
to be larger. It. may well be that, in spite of the dichards” protests 
at last week’s meeting, by July sth the numbers joining in the 
country as.a whole will have reached the 17,900 total on which 
the estimate of compensation for the loss of goodwill in doctors’ 
practices has been based. 


* * * 


Exercise Britannia 


Lord Montgomery deserves congratulations for having chosen 
civil defence as the subject of next year’s exercise for  sénior 
officers at the Staff College. The prospect of having to con- 
tribute papers to “ Exercise Britannia” should have a tonic ‘effect 
on the numerous Whitehall departments now interested in the 
subject. For there argument is still painfully worming its way 
through files whose contents and titles recall the controversies 
of 1938-39. 

It was decided some time ago that the Army should provide 
the main force and mobile reserves for the work of rescue and 
restoration after air raids, and it was therefore logical that Cam- 
berley should start studying as quickly as possible the new. tasks 
falling to the War Office. . It remains for logic to lead to further 
important results: to convince the Cabinet that the Civil Defence 
Joint Planning Staff should be responsible to the Ministry of 
Defence and not to the Home Office, whese Minister has no 
seat on the defence committee of the Cabinet ; and to convince 
individual ministers that it is their duty to attend in person 
meetings of the Civil Defence Committee of all departments 
which are at present left to the permanent civil servant. 


The Services have been little quicker than civilian departments 
to understand that civil defence.is fundamental to. the national 
strategy, and that it meeds its cadres. and regular forces just as 
urgently as do the three fighting branches,. Between. 1938 and 
1944 these were largely furnished by the local government autho- 
rities.and police, It is doubtful. whether they can shoulder the 
whole of this burden again. In any case, it is intended ,that 
new civil defence areas should be created to correspond to the 
military command areas, and the sooner these are given their full- 
time heads the better. Ultimately, of course, military and civilian 
control] will have to be centralised in something like the GHQ 
Home Forces of wartime. 


On all these matters the lessons of the last war are clear and 
have been under. study for three years. It is unnecessary to 
assume—as Lord Montgomery | last mannreay seemed to assume— 
that a “civil defence doctrine.”.cannot be worked. out until next 
year. .A good tactical doctrine already exists om could 
examined by the Services experts now, . does not exist is 
a strategical doctrine adapted to.and_. to shape the meorse) 
of Commonwealth defence. so to be borne 
mind i is the fact that London is for Paris Rents and The ae 
the centre and model for civil defence planning. 


: 2 
~ * * 


Tidying up the Black Country 


Two million people live in the 269 square miles which com- 
prise Birmingham and the Black Country. They inhabit what 
is really a single urban concentration, whose industrial life is 
varied and thriving but whose amenities are surprisingly poor 
and whose living and housing itions are far from satisfactory, 
The area’is'a complete example of ‘how to misusé limited land 
resources. Over half the land is undeveloped, but so considerable 
is the dereliction and waste that most of it is of little value for 
the purposes of either agriculture or recreation. It is not sur- 
prising that the West Midland Group, im their handsomely 
illustrated and documented field study ‘of this “Conurbation ” 
(Architectural Press, 30s.), conclude that radical physical replan- 
ning of the whole. area and of the surrounding countryside, into 
which. it threatens to sprawl, is urgently. required. 


The plaa put forward is not, for once, one of green belts and 
satellite towns. Instead it is proposed that the conurbation should 
keep strictly within its present borders, and cléanse’ itself from 
within. To do this will be practicable only if the net immigration 
of population into the area is stopped, which in turn means 
turning away factories which have no valid economic reason for 


entering the con or Pres grs Rabor within it. Granted this 
condition it will be Pasi ting popale. 
tion at high standards and five theth cool cle 
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ah ap, 
clearing slums and putea ting a ak on ri 
the Group’s vision of an\ pelago of” individual towns “of 
various sizes framed against a arti green sétring behets, 
anything like feality: ‘The mess which has takett over’ 
to accumulate cannot be cleared up in less than a 
and long’ before ‘then, ‘impatience for pleasantet ' visi cueaion coho 
may disperse citizens all ovet the ‘surrounding’ countryside; while 
sheer lack of ecénomic resources may keep the redévelopiient 
plan from getting off the mark. Physical planning of this sort, 
which must start by putting right the sins and omissions of the 
past, involves a very real and considerable cost. The gains to 
posterity would be enormous, But ‘is this generation prepared 
to shoulder the work? ‘Theoretically, its answer is always yes 
and the rash of blueprints such as this for a better Britain have 
aroused real enthusiasm. But in practice ?. To keep the wheels 
turning at all seems the limit of present exertion. There is litte 
energy yet available outside the planning room for reshaping the 
nation’s social heritage. 





* * a 


Poor Persons Procedure 


The Law Society has now published its annual report for 
1947 on the work of the Poor Persons Committees for which it 
is responsible, It is the 22nd yearly report, and it shows that 
the bulk of the work falling on these committees still) concerns 
matrimonial disputes of one kind or’ another. © Not alb;*for 
exaniple, the West Surrey Committee reports the recovery of 
£1,800 damages for a poor person whose husband was killed by 
an Army lorry. 

The Law Society has two responsibilities. First, it supervises 
the work of some 76 local Poor Persons Committees, whosé func- 
tion it is to provide legal advice and assistance to those whose 
means do not enable them to pay for it. That work is done on 
@ part-time and charitable basis by es solicitors wand 
barristers up and down the country. Its. second responsibility 
is more direct. During the war it set up, at the request of the 
Services, its own department to supplement the voluntary ‘work 
of solicitors, and was authorised to maintain a salaried staff for 
that purpose. This department, as the Services Divorce Depart- 
ment, handled in 1947 12,247 Service cases (below its 1946 peak 
of 13,879) at a total cost of £15,097, which cannot-be con 
as excessive. As the pressure of Service.work diminished, 
Department was authorised to-assistein ‘civilian Cases as well, 
Over the year 2;§85) cases of this kind were assigned to it. 
in all civilian cases the old means _test cetontt ih Its effe 
ee in thea thus: “ Pe a prescri 
by the Rules are as RoW tO)r 1 persons 
émployment ieee for “assistance.” ~ tn anh, there is 
financial obstacle to EWG Yes. re ‘out a werk ie ender 
nor again if you -have a substantial income. But if you @re 
merely a wage-earner the normal costs are probably beyond your 
means, and «the present system can give you mo assistance. © 

It is precisely this problem that the plan outlined in the 
Rushcliffe Report was designed to. meet, but the Rushceliffe R 
is still safely in its pigeon-hole. In the eyes of the Cabi 
Cerca there is no parliamentary time available for this 
of legislation, yet the need for’such a plan is only too cl 
The Law Society and the legal profession generally are prep 

to play their part—quite substantially a charitable part—in 
ing the plan into action, All that is lacking is a Government 
and the necessary Government finance. The Government 
inert and uninterested, although this is ‘exactly the kind of mal- 
adjustment of ciyil equality i in which they profess to be so k 
interested. ee e 
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but it means that if a person’s benefit under that scheme fails to 
reach the minimum laid down by the Assistance Board, he can 
apply to the Board for su ntary epics ‘to bring his 


me up to that level. Similarly, if a person do metliaae. for 


igmurance benefits, he can apply for national ; | Payments 
mee Seay 


or. nein scale rates proposed. J Keon. are shown 











in the following table and with the existing rates and the 
benefits paid under the “insurance scheme : — 
os ERY To 8 CRS ; ee Bi uate ede Se 
Scale Rates for Requirements | 
other than Reat i 
Current Rates | Rroposed i National Insurance 
ne fp Benefits 
Unemploy- nt el National 
aa peep tary Assistance | 
| Assistance | Pensions 
ee a Rea tanes nn acne at ennnaineeaiomen 
| Per Week | ; Per Week | Per Week | Per Week 
at a dC ot gh s. d, 
Husband and wife .... 3 0 5 0 40 0 | 42 0 
Single householder .... | 18 0 20 0 24. 0...| 2% 0 
Dependent children : ' 
Uniler 5... .ssswbeee | 7 6 7 6 7 6 Ts. 6d. for first child 
§-1) ..<0cdeenmene | 9 0 9 0 9 0 5s. paid for subsequent 
AU6 003 ernie te 10 6 10 6 10 6 | children under th: 
4 


J Family Allowances Act 


ee ~ - eeepc eaten 





In addition to the scale rates, the Board pays a rent allowance 
which for a householder is usually the net rent actually paid. 
When the national insurance benefits were fixed, in 1946, they 
were, for a single person or married couple without children, just 
about on the level of subsistence laid down by the Board after 
an addition has been made for its rent allowances, That is, most 
people were to be assured of an income sufficient to meet their 
minimum needs-during unemployment, sickness or old age with- 
out having to undergo the very modified means test, rechristened 
needs test, applied by the Assistance Board. The proposed 
ifereases in the scale rates, however, which are the result partly 
of the higher cost of living and partly: of a feeling that the 
minimum standard of life should be conceived more generously, 
mean that the insurance benefits fall below the minimum. For 


instance;-a~ couple with three. children aged 11, 7 and 4” be 
aS ft ‘7s, plus their rent ander aeglanitte at 
on sickness or unemployment benefit, they will ay 

Spenibe Pe ‘198. 6d, 

‘Provided that people are willing to undergo the Board’s aes 
test-to have their insurance income supplemented, the fact 
it has fallen below the minimum is immaterial. The da 
however, as the history of old age pensions hag shown, is thi 
cry will go up for higher benefits—in pafticular, for higher a 
sions—to be paid as of right without a test. This cannot be 
allowed. If there is any case for increasing benefits, it is in respect 
of children. But old people in need must be willing to have their 
needs tested. The state cannot afford to subsidise without limit 
it§ unproductive members méfely because they are old and: Rot 
because they are in want 


* * * 


Awards to Inventors 


The award of £100,000, free of tax, to Air Commodore Whittle 
for his work in the development of jet propulsion, besides being 
an example of unusual imaginativeness and generosity:on the part 
of the State, represents an interesting. development of public 
and official thought. In the first place, it shows how very im- 
portant the jet-propelled engine must be to the future of the 
RAF. The award is obviously made in recognition of the future 
of jet-propulsion to national defence, for its contribution to the 
late war was slight, and the amount of the award exceeds 
by more than eight times the sum given to the inventor of that 
handmaiden of victory—the Bailey Bridge. 

In the second pld¢e, it is a recognition of the enhanced im- 
portance in modern war of the machine over the man. Mar!- 
borough was given Blenheim, Wellington Strathfieldsaye, the 
Nelson family the Trafalgar Estate; and Haig £100,000, But in this 
war the cash prize goes to Whittle; the inventor, and not to Mont- 
gomery, Cunningham or Alexander, the commanders... This :per- 
haps is.in. accordance with the realities of modern war, and the 
thanks of the nation would be due to Air Commodore Whittle 
were it not-for the fact that, thus amply endowed, he now 
becomes, if Mr Bevan and others are to be believed, an enemy 
of the social democratic order. 
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FOR ALL CONCERNED re THE AND <a cone 
OF THE COLONIES, OTECTORATES TRUST 
TERRITORIES oF" THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


KENYA WN. RHODESIA NORTH BORNEO ‘TANGANYIKA CYPRUS 
CEYLON SOMALILAND BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA 
BAHAMAS PALESTINE BECHUANALAND NYASALAND. TRINIDAD 
BARBADOS MAURITWS BASUTOLAND ST.HELENA LEEWARDIG 
GIBRALTAR SARAWAK WEST PACIFIC 1S ZANZIBAR HONG KONG 
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JUNE NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
Technical Difficulties of Groundnuts Scheme 
Agricuttural and soil conservation problems 


Hong Kong: Seismograph of World Trade 
Enjoys a post-war boom 
New Hope for the Blind in Africa ? 
Preventive measures and welfare services recommended 
Jerusalem: The Old City and the New 

Work of preservation and development 
The Golden City of Valletta 
Impressions of the’ Maltese capital 

Price Concessions on the Coast 

Will benefit West African producers 


CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED 
About 70 interes*ing, informative and well-reproduced oo) . 
ROUND THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 





Despatches from Correspondents and news in»brief 
- 33, TOTHILLST., WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W.1 





THE BRIDGE BETWEEN 


Every type of.textile merchandise crosses. this 
bridge more economically than by any other route. 
It brings the retailer the quantities he needs at the 
times he needs them, and thus bridges the seasons. 
For the wholesaler’s buying transactions are often 
six to nine months ahead of market demand, It is 
a great tribute to the efficiency of the wholesaler 
that the toll of this bridge is so small. 


Issued in the Interests of Economic Textile Distribution 
The Wholesale Textile Association, 75 Cannon Street, London, £.C.4 
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PUPVUVAN 


HE NAME SPENCE IS A 
household word in the world 
of heavy chemicals. SPENCE 
dates back to 1846° and*its 

chemicals have always been re- 
spected for their high and ¢on- 
sistent quality. Recently some 
interesting new products have been 
introduced, including materials 
for pharmaceutical specialities. An 
abridged booklet will gladly be 
sent to you giving a brief survey of 
SPENCE products, including: 

Alum, Aluminium Sulphate, Aluminium 
Chloride, Aluminium Nitrate, Alumina 
White, Activated Alumina, Caltium 
Carbonate, Detercents, Pharmaceutical 
Alumina, Sodium Aluminate, Sul- 
phuric Acid, Titanium salts, Silica, ete. 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS - MANCHESTER 3 











The Butterley Company specialises in 
the manufacture of welded structures of 
every kind. The illustration shows a 
pontoon for a,;10-ton. floating . dock 
crane, fabricated by sectional welding. 





THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LTD., RIPLEY, DERBY, ENGLAND 
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: -§ Beetle Resin —a product of B.1.P. 
bVid\ research — binds tae ae 
sand core for 
tractor wheets. 


British Castings 
now better than ever 


Shortage of natural oils for bonding 
the sand cores from which castings 
are made, resulted in B.I.P. re- 
search workers being called in. 
The outcome is that sand cores 
now bonded with “ Beetle” 
Resins possess good green and 
dry strength, are highly permea- 

ble by gases, and resistant to 
damage by damp. Sand cores 
may be outside your province, 
but our research and development 
men are expert at ironing out any 
problems concerning the use of 
amino-plastics. Call them in to co- 
operate with your research workers 
whenever you strike a sticky problem. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PBASTICS LTD; 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 





RUBBER WAS 
KNOWN. FOR. 
300 YEARS 
BEFORE ANYONE 
KNEW HOW 
TO USE IT 
COMMERCIALLY 





But since the discovery that special chemicals made vulcani= 
sation possible, there is no major industry to-day which 
does not use rubber. Among the most important of these 
special chemicals is a group known as accelerators. Monsante 

are the largest manufacturers of 


rubber accelerators in the world, 
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EHIND the clamoug that surrounds the Mundt-Nixon Bill, 
_ passed. last week bythe House and now under debate in 
rk Judiciary. Committee, lies a dilemma that has plagued 
American 


people iat intervals ever since, in the eighteenth 
century, they inded the definition of treason as an attack on 
the person of the king, How can a free people be secured against 
the dangers of disloyalty without imperilling the right of loyal 
position ?. The dilemma is not so phrased, but the more 
thoughtful recognise that as its substance, and it is more than 
coincidence that Miss Rebecca West’s “ Meaning of Treason” 
happen won. high praise from press and public. 
; Bill’s proponents believe that the nation’s present course 
d be to make any attempt to set up a Communist dictator- 
ip in the United States.a punishable crime, to require public 
registration of Commuaist organisations, and to deprive Com- 
munists of the possibility of government employment or of 
passport. Those who oppose the Bill argue that the cure is 
worse than the disease, that it endangers the very existence of 
the liberties it professes to protect, and that, in any case, its 
procedures would not work. 

In the House of Representatives the debate was distinguished 
more for heat than for light, and the, majority by which the Bill 
was passed—319 to 58—testified at best to the political aware- 
ness of the debaters. The Senate discussion cuts deeper, but 
neither Senators nor Presidential candidates are averse to making 
capital out of an issue .which,. because-it involves the funda- 
mentals of the political. system under which Americans live, 
touches new fears as well,as old faiths. Mr Clark, the Attorney 
General, has recently come. forward with a second little list of 
organisations he believes to be suspect, and these new thirty-two 
should be a help in time of need to politicians who find the 

y waters supplied for,so long by the lists of the House 
gmmittee on Un-American Activities to be running dry. The 
defeat of Mr Stassen im Oregon and his subsequent shift of 
position on this issue, like Mr. Dewey’s discovery. that “ you 
can’t shoot an.idea with a law,” suggest that Communist-baiting 
may not be as.¢asy to exploit, as it appeared to be at» first, but 
there are few demagogues who will refrain from trying. . _ 

The Communists, in the person of their chairman, Mr. William 
Z. Foster, say that they will not obey this Bill or any other 
requiring registration. Their desire for martyrdom is, hardly a 
help to non-Communists who oppose the Bill on grounds they 
think more commendable....Mr Wallace denounces it as “a 
declaration of war on American. rights,” claims that it “ reeks of 
hypocrisy ” in that, while pretending to guard the United States 
against dictatorship, it gives the Attorney General the right to 
dictate to every organisation in the land. “For every Com- 
munist who might be registered there would be a thousand 
liberals silenced whose ‘voices are vital to the preservation of 
democracy,”. he thunders, and many a silent liberal agrees. 
Senator Taft, who seldom turns his head to see eye to eye with 
Mr Wallace, is seriously concerned over the Bill’s threat to 
fundamental American rights, and a quiet Quaker voiced before 
the Senate Committee the traditional belief. that “ Any.citizen 
who wants to change our form of Government should be allowed 
to say so, and Congress ought to act.only..if-he. wants, to do it 
by violent means.” 14. ¥O hah 4 fetatde 3 
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The attempt, in an age when Noda cultivated: tactic 
of a forei a saqeace eae H t loyal opposition with 
the need for foval sippor: fs 0 far taken the form of imposing 
tests of loyalty on rment eniployees afd “loyalty screen- 
ing” of those who seek to enter Government service. These 
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a (From Our .US Editorial Staff) 


haye been worked out and applied, and sensitive areas—the 
State Department, the Defence Departments, the Atomic Energy 
Commission—have been delineated. Applicants for employ- 
ment.must now declare whether they are or have been members 
of Communist or Fascist organisations or groups advocating 
overthrow of the government by force ; the pertinent data and 
finger prints are subject to check by the Federal Bureau. of 
Investigation. .To. safeguard. those who may be charged with 
disloyalty after entering government service, a twenty-member 
Loyalty Review. Board to. hear appeals has been established 
within the Civil Service Commission. 

It is the affiliations of the general. public which the Mundt- 
Nixon Bill is now intended to check. Beginning with a series 
of definitions which set forth the existence of a world-wide 
Communist movement—interrelated, directed from abroad, com- 
mitted to the establishment of totalitarian dictatorship—the Bill 
provides fines, imprisonment and loss of American citizenship 
for any attempt to establish such adictatorship in the United 
States. Members of Communist organisations must not be 
employed by the Government nor be granted passports. Com- 
munist organisations, political or “front,” must register with 
the Attorney General, naming their officers, the sources and 
disposition of their funds. Material mailed from a Communist 
organisation must be so marked on its face, Tax deductions 
and exemptions are deniéd. ~~ 

How effective such legislation may be is one question—the 
evidence that Communist activity shows above the surface in 
the same proportion as icebergs is considerable, and there are 
many who think that such restrictions would merely force more 
of its bulk below water,.. The effect.of such legislation on the 
active danger. with which jit tries to.cope is equally debatable. 
Treason is defined in the Constitution as consisting “ only in 
levying war.” against the United States “ or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of treason-unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court.” 

In the whole history of the United States there have been 
hardly more than two-scote treason trials. . After 1799 no con- 
victions were returned by Federal Courts on this charge. until 
World War I, when two naturalised citizens of. German birth 
were proved to have aided an escaped Nazi prisoner and a 
Nazi saboteur. Where death sentences. were imposed by the 
Federal Courts they were afterwards commuted. is minimal 
record is due to a deep concefn lest the innocent be convicted 
through Perinry> inadequate evidence, or the passions of critical 
times, and Tést established authority pervert itself to repress 
peaceful political opposition. This concern was voiced early 
by Chief Justice Marshall in the trial of Aaron Burr, and later 
in writings of Mr Justice Holmes. If it seems to languish in 
the present, Congress, there. is still a reaSOfable certainty that 
it will find fresh’ vigour injthe Ourts. wy 

On the other handy few Americans would find Supréme Court 
sanction of Communist nibblings desirable. The postwar 
attempt to control activities which appear to be preludes to 
treason is based on the conviction that Communist tactics of 
infiltration’ . disintegration do in fact represent the “ clear 
and present danger ” which Mr Justice Holmes warned must be 
proved. Adiiration for Coke’s dictum that “ words may make 
an Heretick, but not a Traytor” has been tem - by_experi- 
ence with the power of the Hitler lieand the flexible virulence 
of the Communist line. It remains to be seen how much of 
the ground won for free ‘men by Anglo-Saxon law can stand 
against stich German-Slavic ‘attack. 
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Primaries and the Election 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN fOwa}- “ ) 
NEARLY five million new voters have come of age in the United 
States since 1946. More than rg million have done so since 
1940, the year of the last presidential election before the 


Japanese attacked Pear! Harbotr. Many of these new voters do. 


not share the traditions of the old-line party leaders, such as the 
Republican preoccupation with fighting the vanished New 
Deal and their verbal devotion to a vanishing leisser-faire. 
These new forces—and the exultant old ones—are stirring as 
the confident Republicans proceed in manifold time-worn ways 
to get ready to choose their-candidates for the 1948 national 


elections. 


American methods of nominating candidates are so diverse 
and so complicated that few outside the professions of politics 
and political writing pretend to understand them, even in their 
own state. They are a mixture (varying widely from place to 
place) of two quite different procedures: the indirect choice of 
candidates through a series of conventions—a system which took 
shape a century ago and still dominates in the selection of a 
presidential candidate ; and direct choice of party candidates by 
voters at the official polling places. This is one of the reforms 
introduced in the Theodore Roosevelt era early in this century. 
Nearly all states now have “ direct primaries” to nominate by 
popular vote party condidates for the Senate, the House, and 
for state and local offices. A few have “ presidential preference 
primaries ” in which voters can elect their own delegates to the 
national conventions of the parties and express some preference 
for the candidate they wish to see nominated. 

The primary results this year have been full of surprises. 
General MacArthur did extraordinarily poorly in the Wisconsin 
presidential preference primary, in spite of the glittering sup- 
port he received from the Hearst and McCormick newspapers 
and the influential La Follette family. Senator Taft did extra- 
ordinarily poorly in the Nebraska primaries, in spite of the 
support of Senator Butler’s local political organisation there. 
lowa (which like Nebraska sends Taft-type representatives to 
Congress) chose to send an overwhelmingly anti-Taft set of 
delegates to the Republican national convention. Mr Harold 
Stassen, whose bold, unorthodox ideas and behaviour have 
outraged the party conservatives, did extraordinarily well in the 
preferential primaries in Wisconsin and Nebraska (and also in 
the Pennsylvania primary, which was “ non-binding ”—that 
is, the delegates are not bound by the electors’ pr $), 
but was checked in Ohio by Senator Taft, and defeated in 
Oregon by Governor Dewey. Mr Dewey, flouting the Republi- 
can tradition that a once-defeated presidential candidate. steps 
aside, has piled up more delegates than anyone else so far, 
recovering in Oregon some of the prestige he lost in Wisconsin 
and Nebraska. . 


All in all, 900 of the 1,094 delegates to the Republican 
national convention have been chosen by one method or another. 
Mr Dewey’s 146 delegates, “ pledged, favourable, ot, claimed 


without challenge,” lead the field-according toa survey made . 


by the Associated Press. Only three other candidates are sure 
of 50: Mr Stassen with 73, all but two of them Midwestern, 
Senator Edward Martin with the honorary “ favourite son” 
support of Pennsylvania’s 73, Governor Dwight H. Green with 
Illinois’s 52. delegates. 

Messrs Taft, Dewey and Stassen of course claim much larger 
totals than these. However, these pledges, claims and hopes 
mean very little unless Some one candidate Cdn win 4 majority 
in the convention on an eatly ballot—as President Truman 
still has a good chance of doing in the Democratic convention, 
in spite of party revolts and reluctance. He has 423 delegates 
out of the 614 chosen_so far—ovyer one-third of the total 1,234. 


With a wide-open, field, pledges and early ballots are only 
siarting points for wading among political leaders influential 
chough to be,able ro, swing the votes of blocks of delegates to 
second choices. In this, the very effectiveness, of fight 
Mc Stassen has put up against Messrs. Dewey and Taft serves 


him ill: smarting from hig ‘blows, they may find: it. easier.to 
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combine against him-—~perhaps in favour of ‘Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, whom both respect. 
* (boast Fay 
The. tone of this campaign is quite different from. that of 
recent presidential elections. This is the first time in ‘many 
years the Republicans have not had to run against “ That’ Man 
in the White House,” thesold master, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Some of them are runfiing against Joseph Stalin’ instead, 
With Mr Wallace leading the pacifists and extreme left win 
out of the Democratic camp, and Southern rebels threateni 
to imitate him, with Mr Truman tiptoeing from one ‘blunde 
to another, Republicans are sure they are going to win this 
time. Furthermore, they have at last a record to stand on: 
the record ef the Republican Congress. | Like it or not, Repub- 
licans must run on Senator Taft’s record—and Senator Vanden- 
berg’s. Mr Taft is making the most of this, and it is 
noting his efforts to present himself to a doubting public as a 
liberal and an internationalist—on the basis of his vote for the 


the Republican Party has put its more nearly liberal foot forward 
in hope of attracting independent votes the New Deal. 
With Mr Roosevelt gone, many regulars are reluctant to do it 
again. They particularly do not wish to nominate anyone they 
suspect of being capable of flouting the intricate amenities of 
party etiquette—as Mr Willkie did, and as Mr Stassen did in 
spending two years openly secking the nomination and con- 
ducting a prolonged fight over principles within the party. 

If the presidential nomination is still very much up in the ait, 
with old forces and new still feeling each other out, what of the 
nominations for Congress and for party officials ? Here we 
meet a paradox of American politics. American parties are loose 
federations of local (often personal) political organisations. 
Newspapers and, in a way, Congressmen are largely local institu- 
tions. The chief problem for a man who has made his name 
locally—even Mr Stassen or Governor Warren, even giants of 
the Washington scene like Senator Taft, Senator Vandenberg, 
or Mr Joseph Martin—is to become more than a vague name 
outside his own immediate region. Yet in spite of this inveterate 
localism, it is like pulling teeth to get American voters interested 
in anything less than the highest office in the land, and the final 
election. In a presidential year, on the self-same ballot or 
voting machine, many a voter will register his choice for Presi- 
dent, -but not for Congressman ; for Governor, but not for state 
legislator. Some 34 million voted in the 1946 Congressional 
elections to 48 million in the 1944 Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections. 

Were it not for this indifference, it would be much easier to 
beat the old-line party leaders in nominations for Congress than 
for President. The laws favour it ; habits do not. 

Most of the congressional primaries—that is, primaries & 
select the party candidates for election to Congress—are still to 
come. They are scattered from April to October: in different 
states. But. unless the new forces in the Republican party do 
far more than now seems likely, old-line Republicans ‘will contol 
the convention arrangements, the Republican national committee 
and the Republican nominees for the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The fight within the party has so far been 
almost exclusively over the presidential nomination. «09° 
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The Tariff in Politics ; 


\ "The first serious cracks appeared last week in the economic 
foundations .of the) bipartisan foreign policy which has so many 
potable achievements to its credit. Flushed: with the certainty 
of. victory in November, the House Republicans. voted, almost 
jo aman, to give the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act only a 
twelve months’ lease.of life, and. to empower, Congress to veto, 
within 60 days, any agreement which, in the view of the Tariff 
Commission, threatens to injure domestic producers or to. en- 
danger national defence. Without an extension, the Act expires 
oa June 12th, The Democrats made an unavailing attempt to 
extend the existing Act unchanged for three years, as the President 
and Mr Marshall had requested. 
«It has always been suspected that economic policy would prove 
to. be the weakest link in the bipartisan chain, .The House vote 
js widely taken, both inside and: outside the United States, as 
proof that many Republicans, like the Bourbons, have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing and that their new internationalism 
is only skin-deep. They still obstinately regard America as an 
infant industry, forgetting that there is something ridiculous, as 
well as disastrous, in the world’s mightiest commercial and in- 
dustrial nation energetically protecting itself against the com- 
petition of impoverished and technically backward countries. Mr 
Marshall has declared, presumably for Senatorial consumption, 
that it would be better. to let the Act expire than to extend. it in 
this mutilated form, Many other. critics have pointed out that 
the House is attempting to undo with one hand what it accom- 
plished with the other.in the Marshall plan, and that, American 
tariff concessions are the, indispensable basis, both for European 
recovery and the code of trade relations sponsoted by the United 
States at Geneva and Havana. It should also be made clear that 
no withdrawal of American objections to quantitative restrictions 
and trade discriminations could compensate Europe, and par- 
ticularly Britain, for a feturn to economic nationalism in the 
United States. 


*x 


Senator Vandenberg, who once befofe savéd the trade pacts 
programme by drawing some’ of its teeth,’ has his rescue squad 
ready to repair the House’s error of taste and timing. Even 
from the standpoint of party advantage, the House may have 
let the cat out of the bag too soon. Mr Vandenberg has declared 
his opposition to the revival of a Congressional veto over tariff 
negotiations. The evils, of Congressional.tariff-making are so 
notorious that this was the least that could.be expected. But 
even Senator Vandenberg welcomes “ additional legislative pre- 
cautions” to curb the Administration’s ardour for freer trade, 
which looks suspiciously like a more gentlemanly way of agreeing 
how delightful it would be to eat one’s cake and have it too. 
Senator Taft, who has always suspected the Administration of 
“seeking the power to destroy American industry,” insists that 
Congress has the. xight to fix standards for tariff-making. If 
Congress is not to have the power.of review, he would favour 
giving the Tariff Commission absolute authority to. set, “ peril 
points” beyond which the Administration might not go. ’ 

It is true that most of the concessions the United States is 
likely to make immediately are already embodied in agreements 
which have up to three years.to rua, But a series of political 
accommodations to thé unrepentant advocates of protection can, 
in the end, leave little but the shell of the Hull programme. 
And the refusal to.commit the country to an extension of more 
than one year-is clear warning that the Republicans are deter- 
mined to be f if they. wish, to repudiate outright even the 
mild liberalison of the past. fourteen years... 


es x _* 


Bipartisan Farm Policy? | © 
The Agriculture Committee of the Senate managed to approve 
the Republican Senator Aiken’s plan for long-term supports for 
farm prices two days before President Truman presented his 
icultural programme to Congress. The race to get in first is 
explained to some extent by the similarity between the two pro- 
oe The President whee for . Wb of price sup ig ore 
than the present one, so that the necessary shitts 1 r 
cultural production could’ ‘be made in an orderly manner: Mr 
frais tcherne stieers his Seanitteicar  UPerE a: ROAD Dice 
Or farm products would be calculated by a formula combining 
existing basis, which is designed to ensure the farmer a pur- 
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Chasing power equal to that he ¢ during the 1909-14 peti 
with one adjusted to ae at 9S att eR es 909- period, 


: ; during the ‘most recent ten 
year period. The general effect of the new formula ‘ioeld b be to 
increase the parity prices of meats and reduce those of grains so 
that the relationship between them would bear more resemblance 
than it does at present to the modern pattern of consumer demand. 

Support prices for the basic crops—maize, wheat, cotton, rice, 
peanuts, tobacco and wool (a newcomer to the list)}—would — 
between 60 and go per cent of parity as the supplies of the - 
modity varied between 130 and 7o per cent of normal. ‘The 
support price could not, however, fall more than five per cent in 
any one year. The Bill provides for acreage quotas for maize, 
wheat, cotton and rice if supplies ris¢ above 115 per cent of normal 
and for price supports for other than basic commodities at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. : P 

The Secretary helped to prepare the Aiken Bill; it is also 
approved, in principle at least, by the potential Republican candi- 
dates for President and is acceptable to the farm organisations. 
This last point explains the apparent bipartisanship of present 
farm policy, which arises not from agreement between the parties 
on that policy but from their competition for the farm vote. The 
question of farm prices is urgent because the wartime legislation 
for price supports expires at the end of the year and farmers must 
be reassured about their future.. Two Bills being considered by 
House Committees would continue the present system for a-year, 
thus guaranteeing prosperity for the farmers until after the elec- 
tion, and would leave the long-term programme to be worked 
out by the new Congress and President. Many Republicans 
would prefer this procedure, but there’ is a good possibility that 
the price support provisions of the Aiken Bill will be passed. 

The approach of the conventions may however leave Congress 
with time for nothing but a simple extension of the old: arrange- 
ments. In that case, the Democrats will have an electoral weapon 
which will be useful in the.cities as well as.on the farms, They 
will be able to assert that the extension of the very generous 
wartime supports bolsters up the present high cost of living, and 
will prove very expensive if farm prices begin to falk On the 
question of long-term policy, the Democrats will remind the 
farmers that there is still a danger that their sufferings after the 
first World War will be repeated after the second and that in the 
1920's a Republican Congress defeated, and a Republican Presi- 
dent, vetoed, the farm bloc’s plans for alleviating those sufferings. 
Not until the Democrats came to power were those plans put into 
practice and since then there has been a steady increase both in the 
farmer’s actual income and in his share of the national income. 


* * * 


The Roosevelt Recipe 


The road to victory at the polls is often paved with good 
intentions and this is the season when many worthy lost causes 
may hope to receive the blessing of both parties—if nothing else. 
Both Congress and the President are busy touching up the plat- 
forms on which they will campaign. In recent weeks Congress 
has been almost snowed under by Presidential messages urging 
the need of expanding social security, of raising the minimum 
wage from 40 to 75 cents am hour, of extending Federal aid to 
education, of expanding the power facilities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, of admitting Alaska to statehood, and of adopting 
a long-range housing programme. Civil rights for the negro 
and controls against inflation are platform planks introduced 
earlier. Most of these admirable proposals lie in the never-never 
(or hardly ever) land of legislation, though the Republicans will 
make every effort to force the Democrats to swallow at least 
one dose of Mr Truman’s civil rights prescription. 

To make these proposals at the tag-end of a crowded session, 
when Congressional leaders are at their wits’ end to ensure the 
passage of essential appropriation Bills, invites scepticism, The 
practice, of course, is not confined to Presidents. A vote in the 
House or the Senate for some popular. cause, while committing 
the party to nothing, has often provided handy ammunition for 
Congressional aspirants, But this year Congress, which has had 
its nose held to the international grind-stone for so many weeks, 
has made the President an election gift of social welfare. 

Mr Truman will rely on the Roosevelt recipe for victory, taking 
his stand 6n welfare measures which, he can argue with strict 
truth, he proposed and Congress failed to pass. It may be 


objected, and it may be true, that the Roosevelt formula is out 

of date. The country which looked to Washington for its. sal- 

‘vation in the thirties now enjoys a glittering prosperity. But 

the President’s advisers are aware that even in this golden age 
re are submerged ps. ‘ 

Social security tally be an academic issue to the majority, but 

the President’s recommendation that old-age insurance benefits 
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be raised Dy at least 50 per cent from, the present level of $25 
& month will be. received gratefully by the more than 2,000,090 
people who find that their benefits, buy less than half what they 
bought in 1940, The crisis in education is atiested both by 
teachers and parents, The attack on the TVA in Congress has 
so aroused the South that Senator McKellar, its almost hereditary 
enemy, has buried his hatchet and is. leading a non-partisan 
defence movement, 

If Mr Truman still hopes the Roosevelt magic will work, the 
Republicans are willing to fight him on this chosen ground. In 
the first report of the Joint Economic Committee the majority 
takes its stand on lower taxes and spending, no revival of controls, 
and an end to the centralisation of authority in Washington 
which grew.up during the New, Deal and the war.. If, Mr 
Truman’s opponents were not so confident that this is a Republi- 
can year they could hardly afford so negative a programme, or 
allow the President to make social welfare his undispuied 
monopoly. 

* + * 


Civil Rights for Margarine 


Some weeks ago the Republican leaders chose the anti- 
lynching Bill as the ground on which they would force a decision 
in the Senate on the question of civil rights. But the Bill has 
been held up in the Judiciary Committee by doubts on the con- 
stitutionality of certain points; almost the only hope of 
embarrassing the Democrats by this means before the election 
now lies in the possibility of attaching some civil rights clauses 
as a rider to a measure on which action is essential. The 
Bill for the repeal of the Federal taxes on margarine, which 
favour butter at the expense of its competitor, hardly falls into 
this category: if Senator Ferguson succeeds in his declared 
strategy of linking the anti-lynching Bill to the margarine Bill, 
he is more likely to secure the defeat of the latter than the passage 
of the former, a consideration which may have entered into his 

lans. 
‘ Tactically his move is a good one, since it would force the 
Southern Democrats to choose between their economic interests 


Letters to 


Sterling Devaluation 


Sir,—It seems to me that, in your note on sterling devaluation, 
you overlook one point of the first importance, namely, the effect 
of devaluation on. the allocation of productive. resources within 
Britain. 

Devaluation, by raising the sterling price of British imports, 
would increase the attractiveness of the import-competing indus- 
tries to producers besides, of course, reducing the pressure of 
demand for imports. On the import side, that is, there would 
be a direct beneficial reaction on the balance of payments. 

As to exports, it is by no means certain that Britain is exporting 
to the fullest extent of her power. Exporters at present sell abroad 
under compulsion. If their most profitable markets were, in fact, 
situated abroad, they would have an.incentive to sell all they 
could there and not merely the percentage of output laid down 
by the Government. 

Devaluation could raise the profitability of foreign markets over 
that of the home market, For the prices of British goods abroad 
would not simply fall in proportion to the depreciation of gesling. 
If Britain were ovetwhelmingly the greatest. in the wor 
market this might be so, but.as it is.she can.do no more than 
influence world priets After she had reached the limit of her 

wer to supply world demand at a given price, that price would 

ave to move upward to a point at which other producers were 
willing or able to sell, The result would be that the (say) dollar 
prices of British exports would fall, but less than in proportion 
to the depreciation of sterling. . . 

Exporters, that is, would obtain larger sterling receipts and 
would be able to bid higher for productive resources at home. 
Exporting would become attractive and the energy and expense 
at present necessary to prod producers into the export market 
could be diverted to other purposes, 

‘The spontaneous increase in the volume of exports might well 
atone for the drop in prices as expressed in foreign currencies 
and the home economy would inly be in a much less artificial 
condition than at present.—Yours fai oe J. Kenny 

The Graduate College, Princeton University, °°" ~~ 

Base Princeton, N.F., U.S.A. i es 
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and their political principles. Peanut and cottonseed oils are 
leading cash crops in the South,and, their- importance has. been 
increased by the war and postwar s ‘for fats and Oils, 
just as has that of soyabean oil in the North; these three oils are 
the chief ingredients of American margarine, The maggarine 
manufacturers are therefore receiving greater support than in th 
past from farmers and pressure for repeal of the 
tax has been reinforced by the desire of many Congressmen j 
prove to their urban constituents that they have done 
to reduce the cost of living’) As a result the margarine Bill has 
been passed by a big majority in the House and has a 
chance of success in the Senate, in he of the present congesta, 
state of business.’ But this progress, after sixty years of frustra- 
tion, has been achieved at the cost of an enprecedented spiit'in 
the Congressional farm bloc, where the representatives of the 
dairy states are now threatening reprisals’ against the’ toba 
cotton and peanut interests of their Southern colfeagues. 
“The bitterness of the dairy farmers is explained in’ part” 
the steady decline in annual production of butter, in spite’ 
growing population and the equally steady increase ‘jp 
that of margarine. Butter now sells at nearly $f a 
pound, compared with about 43 cents for uncoloured marg: 
and this, coupled with the wartime shortage of butter, presun 
explains the preference of consumers. ‘The Bill ‘before Congress 
repeals the Federal taxes of ro cents a pound on coloured and 
3 cent a pound on uncoloured margarine and also the licence 
fees which discouraged most margarine distributors from selling 
the coloured product. 

If the Bill passes, housewives in about half the states may be 
relieved from the labour of mixing the white margarine with the 
yellow dye provided by the manufacturers, but the fight has only 
just begun in the states where the sale of coloured margarine is 
prohibited by state law. The “butter bloc’s” defence of this 
discrimination has always been that the consumer must be 
tected against the deceptions of unscrupulous. distributors, and 
this point has been recognised by the Senate Finance Commintee, 
which has unanimously passed the Bill removing the colour bar 
from margarine, but has stipulated that public eating houses must 
publish the fact that they serve it, 


the Editor 


The Struggle for Germany 


Srr,—I wish to congratulate you on yotir lead’ng article on 
Germany of Aprif 17, 1948. So far I have searched in vain for 
an impartial! statement, on the Anglo-American part, on the 
sources of the much commented on German-French “ Erbfeind- 
schaft,” the adjustment of which is of basic and vital importance 
for European peace. The realisation of a peaceful Europe requires 
a frank—though perhaps a tacit—self-confession on the part of all 
nations, including Germany, of their own wrongs commifted ‘in 
the past. Only this can be the basis for a constant and durable 
peace in Europe and a true understanding among the European 
peoples, for the want of which all present endeavours to revive 
European economy and to stimulate European co-operation will 
be fruitless. The dangerous spark of national and personal ambi 
tion is glimmering under the ashes and might be fanned into‘a 
flame. There is easy work for anyone who wants to revive this 
spark, based on qualities which are no more deeply rooted in the 
German nation than in other more fortunate nations and which 
are being deliberately humiliated. Your article clearly points out 
what chaos this could result in not only for r possibh 
for the Whole continent.” © °° 9 7) 


Therefore, everyone should find the mote if his own’ y 


hold out his hand to his neighbour. ‘And if it cannot 
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azcravate the aforementioned humiliation. If you cannot 

yourselves to give us full confidence in all spheres immediate, 
we might find it possible to appreciate this hesitation ; but limit 
tions and protrols should. pot. be extended over too long a period, 
and should be subject to fair considerations based on 

part in European. industrial recovery and not be liable to ¥ 
Suspected as aimed at economic oppression. eo 
Be honest and frank with us, and never make promises you 
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don't intend or are not in a position to keep: Here we are— 
aps—super-sensitive, and hence all this present of the 
* perfide Albion.” In general, we-can more’ ; & a big 
blow than continuous pin-prieks, — Gernianyis éager’ aid bas al 
will to co-operate. Don’t make it more difficult to us than 
the great cause of Enrope would justify—Youts faithfully, 
“Hanover, Fritz-Beindorff-Allee 3° Hirtwrictt’ C. Sunke 


ger Phe Sepply, of Savings | 
,Sia,—It. is not quite correct to assert, that out of the gross 
savings of the. community in,.1938 (including depreciation) .of 
£774 million; £620 million was under the control of business 
frms, The allowance for depreciation. included in the latter figure 
(450 million to be exact). covers, not only wear and tear allow- 
ances and obsolescence. claims; under Schedule.D and. repairs 
dlowances under Schedule A, but the amount received by: business 
jnsurers in. respect of .claims for damage to fixed .capital goods 
and the increase in assurance reserves to. meet business claims. of 
all kinds. In addition; sums repaid to: lenders and transferred 
w sinking funds by local: authorities are treated .as the equivalent 
of depreciation. allowances and expenditure by. public authorities 
on.maintaining highways and bridges is also classified as deprecia- 
tion. The 1946 White Paper on National Income and Expenditure 
[Cmd. 7099] analyses total depreciation as follows :— 


ah £ million 
ROUSESNCMS CI oo coos cnn ccnsvc os octracthnatks 340 
Local. athorigegs... vce pip <oaurapitengrgate ed ocnes 100 
Central Qo werner by ses vecis «25s. czksadess cali 10 
450 


As regards the Income ‘Fax Act, 1945, the only real’ improve- 
ment provided is in relation to depreciation allowancés for indus- 
ttial buildings. So far as plant and machinery are concerned, busi- 
nesses receive in the long run exactly the same allowances as they 
did under preceding legislation. The only change is-m the timing 
of ‘the allowances. Now a large proportion of the ofiginal cost 
is written off in the earlier years of operational life, leaving less 
to be written off later on. Many firms are just beginning to realise 
this, and to discover that the charge for taxation can be distorted 
in any one year by excessive allowances for depreciation.. In. many 
instances this has led to the transfer to.a.depreciation suspense 
account of an amount equivalent to the tax saving caused by the 
operation of initial allowances for depreciation on new plant and 
equipment so as to spread the tax saving over the life of the 
plant—Yours faithfully, R. W. Moon 

Littlecroft, Pullens Lane, Headington,.Oxjord 


Quantity or Quality in Coal 


Sm—The March 27th issue of The Ecdnomist calls attention 
te a phase in the British coal supply siwationwhich has puzzled 
me for a long time and which discussions with both my American 
and British friends, who are*familiar with the coal situation, have 
failed to clear up. It is the passivity with which the British coal 
user has acquiesced im» a gradual deterioration and possibly 
adulteration in quality of British coal while the ‘price of ‘coal has 
increased. In your comments in the issue of March 27th you 
Point out the dishearrening condition of the industrial consumer 
when told that the. exigencies of the coal export programme re- 
quire him to put up with-inferior coal since a fall in quality is the 


929 
same as an increase in price. As a matter of fact the increase in 
Price is more than is represented by ‘the loss in the British Thermal 
Unit -valtie 6f the’ coal asa” result 6£ eterioration in its quality 
since ihiferior coal is fhore difficnly f Burn, reduces the capacity 
of mills and furnaces, and creatés additional costs in erosion of 
boiler surfaces and in ash handling. 

On the othér :hand,: just as Jongras*a: tom of eoal jis ‘treated ‘as 
a ton of coal, regardless of quality, and there is a direct economic 
incentive to deteriorate its quality and-its thermal. value, just. 30 
long will you find quality ‘of ¢oal deteriorating. The remedy ifor 
it is so simple that it is surprising that all British coal. users 
haven’t insisted on it and, as a matter of fact, that the Coal 
Board hasn’t proposed it.as an ¢xample of fair dealing by 4 newly 
nationalised industry. Obviously all you néed to do is-to place 
the price of coal on a BTU basis with suitable further adjustments 
for quantity of ash and moisture above’ normal values and the 
situation will remedy itself in a reasonable timé.—Yours faithfully, 
Puirre Sporn, President” 

American Gas and Electric Service Corporation 

30 Church Street, New York 8 


Ebb. Tide” ” 


Srr,—Your article of May 8th states “there canndt be any 
general excess. of the supply. of. Textiles over the rationed 
quantity.” 

I believe you may be wrong, There are at least two factors 
which may have caused such an excess. 

(1) Garment-makers receive, for cértain types of garments, 
coupons slightly in excess of the coupon value of the material used 
in the garment. These smalk coupon profits have been immediately 
_Ye-invested in the purchase of more cloth to make_more garments. 
This process has been going on. since clothes’ rationing was in- 
troduced and may by now have led to the accumulation of ‘stocks 
in excess of the’ coupon holdings of the general public. 

(2) There is considerable doubt in “the trade’ as’' to ‘ whether 
allowance has been made for the very large yardages of textiles 
imported from France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland in coupons 
“issued to the public. In fact, it-is difficult to see how such an 
allewance, can .have been. made. ..Coupons are. valid. in terms,.of 
yards but import quotas are arranged in terms of yalue or weight 
and the yardage involved cannot be accurately assessed by taking 
an “average” price. 

I believe at present, there are stocks in excess of the coupon- 
spending capacity of the public and your leading articles are so 
often taken as being authoritative that I feel it may be useful to 
draw your attention to a statement which seems to me to be open 
to question.—Yours faithfully, W. E. VENN 

157-161 Regent Street, London, W.1 


Europe’s Manpower 


Sir,—In. view of the Ministry of Labour’s explanation of the 
ERP Manpower Conference Report, I'am glad to withdraw the 
last paragraph of my letter dated May r5th. 

May I, at the same time, inquire if there is not a considerable 
difference between the terms “ skilled worker” and “ experienced 
worker ” ?» A woman experienced in'the burling and mending of 
woollen cloth works faster than the.inexperienced, but she remains 
an “ unskilled ” worker. It is this type of worker who is required 
in British industry in considerable numbers, with or without ex- 
perience. The wording of the ERP Manpower Report gives the 
opposite impression.—Yours faithfully, JoAN DICKINSON 

Barnett House, Oxford 




















NOT AGAIN UNTIL 1951 


will you have the chance of starting your 
subscription to KEESING’S so much from 
scratch as on Ist July 1948 when KEESING’S 
will commence an entirely new, its seventh 
volume—a particularly good opportunity for 
'T you™to begin compiling your own weekly 
diary of the time in which you live. - 
Whether hy ah id have Trieste, the West. Indies 


“a New Deal and British ors a fixed part-ssiary ; 
whether Chiang Kai-shek is wright; ‘or hodlis is 


om ‘ reais _. wrong—to » your.own opinion of pormay vant 
i Publ. : inter affairs, you must turn away 
_, a Sw sg : Ese te get to the botcom of things. 
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THE FEW MORE... 


A few. more visitors were with us for Whitsum than came for 
Easter, anda very, good time was,enjoyed by all. 
As we've said before, even, without. a, car, this lovely, island 
is very ae: get to. There are pint of fast, comfortable 
trains to Plymouth, whence an “Car can’ meet you: 
Once you have arrived, the charm of your surroundings, the 
excellent service and sheer comfort, of; its moderna Hotel 
make Burgh Island unrivalled as a resort at..which to relax 
“and enjoy yourself, if only fora few days.’ 
So wh¥ don't you come for a week-end; a week'or a month ? 
Come now, when the climate: is ‘so°mild, and enjoy the 
_ beauties of early summer in South Devon. 


BURCH ISEAND HOTEL | 
“ Termsfrom£2 pen day.inelusivers: 5 20° Isp 904 
The Manager, Burgh Island, Bighury Bay, Seoth Devon. 
Tectiths of Telephoges igbuty om Sea Pe 
, DPR CPW 
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Books | and : 


Commonwealth Prospects 


“Twentieth Century Empire” By H. V; Hodson; Faber and 

Faber. 186 pages. 15s. ; e F 
~ It is always easy to underrate the réle that ideas have played in 
the development of the British Commonwealth, especially in the 
last 50 years. Many of those ideas have been worked out in that 
circle of imperial debaters and thinkers of which Mr Hodson is 
a distinguished younger member—the group associated with The 
Round Table and All Souls. In this highly stimulating, and in 
places cryptic, book one finds ample evidence of their influence. 
In the sense that he wants to see the power of the Commonwealth 
efficiently organised and effectively exercised, Mr Hodson is ‘an 
imperialist of a kind little trusted in the Dominions and little 
understood in the Mother Country. For, in spite of his wide 
administrative experience, hé' is in this book a little given to 
pattern-weaving and to building up structures of ideas which out- 
ranges slow, empirical English way of thinking, 

This tendency leads the author to produce sentences which are 
teasing and .ather Teutonic, . Speaking of the internal weakness 
that threatens the Commonwealth whereyer there. are nations 
within nations—for example, in Malaya and Burma—he says: 

If the problem of political independence in plural societies can 

‘be solved internally by..some constitutional. device.for. sharing 
power, this will automatically modify and mitigate their external 
nationalism. They can bridge the antithesis of their own racial 
or communal structure only by appealing to a higher synthesis; some 
wider community to which their constituent communities both 
severally and jointly belong. 

This criticism of style apart, there can be nothing but praise 
for the range and wisdom of much of this book, covering past and 
future policies in India, the problem of defence, the forms of 
Commonwealth association in the future, the pros and cons of 
large-scale emigration, and the lack of vision and determination 
in the policies framed by London in the past. 

There are curious gaps: there is no satisfactory discussion of 
the Commonwealth’s relationship to the United States (for 
example, in the case of South Africa), and strikingly little is said 
on economic matters—certainly not enough to explain to the 
average reader what is gained economically by Commonwealth 
membership. Likewise a number of important arguments are not 
properly documented. Criticisms of the Dominions’ contributions 
to defence, for example, need some statistical illustration. None 
the less, coming at this moment, Mr Hodson will give home and 
Dominion readers at the higher level plenty to think about. He 
should next address his méssage to the non-experts in the simple, 
factual language through which British political ideas have always 
gained currency. 


The Structure of Industry 


“Investment, Location and Size of Plant.” By P. Sargant 
Florence. Cambridge University Press. 200 pages. 18s. 
“The Location of Industry.” By Walter Scott Elliott, M.P. 
National News Letter, 162 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 

46 pages. Is. 6d. 

THE notions of internal and external economies, of the relation 
of scale to technique, of the forces making for localisation, are 
familiar to anyoné’-who has tead the most elementary of economic 
textbooks. But the empirical verifying of these notions, the 
clothing of them in statistical and descriptive flesh and blood, is 
another matter altogether. In these matters—as indeed over too 
much of the field of economic theory—it is a good deal easier to 
be elegant than to be realistic. Professor Sargant Florence’s study 
of the structure of industry and the inter-play of the forces 
shaping it is as solidly realistic as anyone could wish, but it differs 
from the general. run of similar works in displaying a certain 
willingness, once the evidence has been duly assembled, to 
speculaté, to raise theoretical questions, to look for implications 
even outside the purely economic field. Apropos of the large 
firm’s problems. of management he says, for example. 

“ Political Science has hitherto been used to denote the philo- 
sophical theory of :the State. .With the trend towards large-scale 
plants and larger-scale staff it should take its place beside economics 

in the service of consumer and worker as well as citizen.” 


‘The narrower and more direc task “Of his book i 
in the publisher’s Siithcucn oer » to “develop and test the 
hypothesis that there is an important relationship between the 
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Publications 


size of af industry’s plant and its location pattern.” From a close 
study of Census industries from this point of view there emerge 
a number of conclusiops having an important bearing not 
on the problems of general industrial efficiency but on those of 
strategic dispersal, town and country planning, the survival of 
the small man, and the policy of “ bringing the work to the 
workers.” All of these, it is discouraging to report, appear con- 
siderably more complicated and difficult when Professor Sargant 
Florence has finished with them. The interconnections of size, 
locality and intensity of capital investment appear, under his 
microscope, both more definite and more complex than they de 
to the naked eye. This is a valuable book for all: students of 
economic affairs; to any who fancy themselves as’ plannets, 
officially or unofficially, it is indispensable. “Eu 
Mr Walter Scott Elliott, it is reasonable to assume, has ‘nét 
read “ Investment, Location and Size of Plant.” His brief report, 
sketching the process of localisation in the past anc discussing ih 
a little more détail the schemes, actual and projected, for the 
development of the Development Areas, is weéll written and 
factually useful, but in the light of Professor Sargant Florence's 
conclusions it shows a pathetic innocence of the forces involved, 


Shorter Notices 


“A Bank in Battledress.” Printed for Private Circulation by 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas.) 


THE great commercial and industrial corporations of the country are; 
one by one, producing the records of their war service. Inevitably 
there is about most of them a certain sameness in the telling, bergic 
though the details often are, But this is not true of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), which is no ordinary bank and 
had no ordinary war. The reader of this very handsome volume w 
gain an insight into a number of banking curiosa, such as the ¢ 
ment of a traveller’s cheque of which the “less essential” portions 
had been eaten by a shipwrecked sailor on a raft, or the problems of 
acting as banker in Cairo to twelve different armies simul 

or ‘the hazards of banking in Addis Ababa, where a normal $ 

deposits might weigh five tons. 

“ Register of Research in the Social Sciences.” Published by 
the Cambridge University Press for the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, 104 pages. 12s. 6d. 

THIS most uséful compilation, which is produced by the National 

Institute with the assistance of a representative committee, bas hitherto 

been available only for private circulation. With the present edition, 

which is the fifth, it is placed on public sale and will be of great value 
not merely as a guide to the research work that is being done in the 
social scien¢es, but also as a directory of the institutions engaged in it. 


From The Economist of 1848. | 


june 3, 1848 


Our readers need scarcely to be reminded of the disastrous 
consequences which attended the attempt, which was made .. 
in Ireland, Jast year, by. the Government, to find work and. 
wages, for a vast number of men, whose ordinary resources 
were destroyed by the potato failure. 

The experiment was the greatest of the kind ever made, 
and it will remain on record, a monument and a proof of the 
evils and folly of such an attempt. Idleness, fraud, imsubor- 
dination, disorder were developed on a gigantic scale, and 
at a fearfully accelerating rate, so that the Cowennisineae were" 
compelled hastily to abandon a plan of relief, which was 
rapidly generating evils greater even than those it sought ™ 
wr Buch sa. sera. sight jhoneciveens, Sadecd an tae mame 

uch a result ave s ‘was at; 
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THE’: WORLD OVERSEAS’ 





Italians Face’ the “Future 


(From Our Rome Correspondent) 


EYES before the official statement of the Government’s pro- 
gramme, which was read by the Premier to both houses of 
Parliament last Tuesday, it was possible to discern what the 
important issues would be. In foreign affairs the question is 
whether Italy is to involve itself politically as well as economically 
in the union of the West. In home affairs the questions are: 
whether the sure and certain hope of Marshall aid justifies an 
expansionist economic programme ; how the p is to be 
administered ; whether the opposition of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour should be foiled by the powers of the State or 
overcome by political suasion ; and finally whether a major land 
teform should be carried out to make more room in the peninsula 
for the teeming population. 


A clear and binding answer to these questions cannot be 
expected. ‘The bright, facade of postwar Italian life, which makes 
the visitor to Rome and Milan ask himself time and again if it 
was not Italy which won.the war, masks a deeply divided national 
mind. On Italy’s place in Europe it is only a shared horror of 
the Eastern leviathan that produces a comman language of 
enthusiasm for the West. In a political situation dominated by 
fervent sons of the Church, it is worth remembering with 
what reluctance the diplomacy of the unarmed Holy See came 
to the point of an actual breach with a power that has earned its 
condemnation, The present Government has come into power in 
consequence of an overwhelming distaste for the domestic and 
foreign aspects of Communism, but it is the Roman tradition 
to defer blunt and fina! acts until action is forced upon them. 
It is certainly uncomfortable to be attached to the West without 
being integrally engaged in the Western system of alliances, but 
weighing the disadvantage of a more rigid opposition to the East 
against the gain in. security which might come from an _ alliance 
with the West, the disadvantage seems to many more solid than 
the gain. For the moment, the limitation of Italy’s armaments by 
the Peace Treaty gives an alibi (for how could a State, kept 
forcibly weak, be asked to pledge its strength ?), and it will be 
a definite change in policy should the Italian Government seck 
to join the Brussels Pact. If Signor de Gasperi’s plan to make 
Count Sforza President of the Republic had succeeded, he would, 
it seems, himself have taken over the Foreign Office. While 
using the strongest language against local and international Com- 
munism, Signor de Gasperi has hitherto always sought to hold 
Italy outside the contests of the major Powers. There is at 
present a feeling at the Italian Foreign Office that this. position 
is better understood in London than in Washington. 


Cheerful Anarchists 


The major focal problem confronting the d= Gasperi Govern- 
ment is unemployment. Taken together, the officially unemployed, 
those on part-time work, the redundant hands carried on factory 

yrolls and the superfluous members of peasant families, total 

e million Italians out of work. Meanwhile the race is growing 
at the rate of nearly half a million a year. : 

. Itaty’s great weakness—that it is living on charity or near- 
charity for about half of its imports—suggests at once that 
these five million involuntary idlers ought to be producing a sub- 
stitute for these, imports or something to sell against them. But 
Italy, like other countries, is not endowed with the coal, oil and 
Mineral deposits which could render the bulk of the charity 
shipments superfluous. Any programme for throwing sufficient 
ports into markets which would earn the hard currencies must 

transformations—be achieved by dint 
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its irrepressible belief in good luck, the main chance, and Provi- 
dence, will never be got to make a self-conscious collective effort. 
This. view, however, underrates both the impatience which the 
Italians feel with their own volatility, and the capacity which 
the Italians have shown in the past for self organisation. In 1848 
the prospect of a tolerably smooth-running United Italy appeared 
at least as dim as does the prospect today of an economically 
balanced and socially healthy italy in ten years’ time. 


Divided Opinions on Use of ERP 


Meanwhile, it is clear that the Government is united in the 
desire to make of the Marshall Plan a cure for the nation’s 
weaknesses and discontents. What deeply divides the ranks of 
the Government’s supporters is how the 700 million dollars’ 
worth of products to be received in the first Marshall Plan Year, 
and the corresponding quotas in later years, are to be used. Is 
this new wealth to provide the existing Italian economic system 
with the strength necessary to face the task of its own adapta- 
tion to the new national and world conditions ? Or, as the other 
school holds, is. this wealth a unique opportunity for the state, 
as the supreme planner, to direct the reshaping of the economic 
structure by granting or withholding publicly owned supplies ? 


To employers of the traditional outlook, planners would be 
busybedies intent upon destroying the great opportunity of a 
natural economic recovery offered by the coincidence of American 
aid with the weakening of labour truculence through the elections. 
To the planners it seems clear that the organised working classet 
are going to determine what can and what cannot be done in Italy 
in the next five years. If they are to be won away from the 
destructive rebelliousness with which the Communists and official 
Socialists, dragging the Trade Unions with them, preached the 
rejection of ERP, that can only be by showing that social and 
economic objectives are being simultaneously pursued. with the 
wealth which the. Communists have refused to handle. 


It is typical of the present conditions of Italy that in a month 
largely devoted to ceremonial proceedings, the debate on the 
ideology of ERP should have been conducted in grand. style. in 
the newspapers, while hardly a Minister or a high official could 
be found with time to attend to the detailed list of ERP. require- 
ments. Zealous junior officials appear to have saved millions. of 
dollars while Alcide de Gasperi was mustering the strength to 
assign to the planners, mainly represented by. the Independent 
Socialists, sufficient places and authority in the Gevernment to 
obtain their co-operation, upon which.he. sets. great store... So 
far as the share obtained in the Government truly foreshadows 
the influence which they will be able to exert, the planners. have 
done well.. Signor Ivan Matteo Lombardo as Minister of Industry 
and Trade, and Dr Tremelloni as Minister without Portfolio and 
Vice-President of CIRERP (Interministerial. Committee for .Re- 
construction through ERP) hold two of the commanding positions. 
(The President. of. CIRERP is the Premier.) 


Control of Marshal Dollars 


There are two stages at which the flow of ERP wealth is 
centralised in the hands of CCIRERP, or of the Ministry working 
through it. The first stage is that of the drawing up of ‘the 
periodical lists of requirements. The second is when the financial 
proceeds of the goods received and sold to the nation flow into 
the coffers of the State and are free for spending: within: the 
categories required by the ERP Agreements. The. amount).of 
money available at the second stage depends upon the extent to 
which the dollars are spent to procure goods which are resold 
in Italy at a “political price” (as in the case of cereals) thus 
passing the bulk of the benefit directly to the private consumer. 

While the more robust plafiners cry out for the purchasing 
programimé to bé planned’ without any regard to the advice ‘and 
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requests tendered by the Confederation of Italian Industry (“it 
suffices to have read Adam Smith to feel suspicious of anyone 
who even suggests listening toathé views’ of industrialists on ques- 
tions of general economic policy,” writes a leading planner in 
the organ of Signor Lombardo), the terms of the controversy are 
clearest in regard to the use of the Lira Fund resulting. from 
internal sales. It is upon the use of this fund that the prospects 
of the great economic conversion necessary for bringing Italy’s 
economy into balance before the cessation of external aid appear 
to depend. 

It is unlikely that a clear choice of method will be laid down 
by the Government at this stage. Evidently it is not only the 
criterion of obtaining the greatest measure of economic ‘results 
which counts with Signor de Gasperi. He is also deeply con- 
cerned with the showing which his choice of methods will make in 
the eyes of those who are trying to wean organised labour away 
from Communist leadership, 


Polish Trade and the West 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW] 


ALMosT without fail, the first words that come from any serious 
Pole who is asked to discuss his country’s trade relations with 
Western Europe are: “ We must talk about the strictly economic 
factors and leave politics out.” The remark is a key (though not 
a complete explanation) to Polish policy. It is not that the Poles 
ignote the role of politics in modern international economic 
relations—they are rather sadly aware of it—but partly a declara- 
tion of intent to go ahead and do business as best they can, and 
partly an admission of helplessness before the world’s giant forces. 


The deepest concerns are that the Marshall Plan will sap the 
careful structure of trade built up with Western Europe since the 
end of the war and that political fear will override economic 
reason, Polish officials mouth no empty catchword when they say 
over and over again that they want to increase trade with Western 
Europe. They are convinced that it means the difference between 
speedy reconstruction and tedious and miserable drudgery... In 
preparation for the six-year plan, to begin in 1950, Polish officials 
are planning on the assumption of increased trade with the west 
to be accompanied by short- and medium-term credits. It would 
be too optimistic to count on long-term loans and impossibly 
pessimistic to attempt a national economic programme without 
western supplies and markets. 

The American policy of banning “war potential” exports to 
Eastern Europe has already put the pinch on the Poles, although 
they do not yet know how sharp it will be. Poland has placed 
orders for about $22 million worth of goods in the United States 
which they fear the Americans might place under the ban. {Since 
this article was written, the US Department of Commerce has 
relaxed its controls, and has approved export licences for capital 
equipment for Finland. Licences for Polish mining equip- 
ment are expected to follow.] Some $12 million of this 
comes. from the $40 million Export-Import Bank loan, 
the other $10. million represents Polish dollar ‘earnings, 
and half has already been paid to manufacturers. The most 
important item is a $4,000,000 steel rolling plant which the Poles 
are most anxious to receive. So far, they say, the Americans 
seem not to have worked out their policy in detail and rather 
than refuse licences; they have simply refused to act on applica- 
tions for export to Poland. The Poles will probably refuse to 
pay interest on any portion of the loan which has been spent 
on goods that cannot be delivered, bur that is poor consolation. 

One important effect of the American stand, however, has been 
to make the Poles more anxious than ever to find in the nations 
of Western Europe and their dependencies the things they need 
and might not be able to get from America. They are less 
compellingly interested in earning dollars now that they are doubt- 
ful about being able to spend them, and they are directing more 
attention to acquiring the soft currencies of Western Europe. 
This is not altogether a disadvantage because the Poles sell 
practically nothing to America, little to the dollar area, and 
accumulated their present reserve of $80 million partly by pressing 
European nations for hard currency payment for coal. 


No Dependence on Germany. 


The American policy seems” dlso to have beef-imposed on 
Bizonia, as Poland has been unable to get delivery of clectrical 
equipment ‘ 
and Western | 
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the other for lack of interest in developing it. American officials 
point to the $112 million trade agreement. between Poland 
and the Rasind torte and’ cOmplain that no such pact has been 
possible for Bizonia. 

Germany is a Pucci problem in “Polish commercial relations, 
however, and is the glaring exception to the “ let’s-talk-economics« 
only” rule. The Poles are determined never again to become 

a German economic satellite, and they have made it clear that 
aes would rather go short themselves than depend on German 
industry. They point out that before the war, 55 per cent of 
Polish machine imports came from Germany and that if this trade 
was resumed, it would be even more oppressing than before 
because the Poles want to import now many more capital goods, 
The official Polish attitude is that of course normal trade will have 
to be developed with all Germany, but that it must always . 
kept to a minor item onthe total export-import, list. 

Trade with Western. Burope, South America, and Asia it 
expected to fill part, of the gap left. by, the reduction of tade 
with Germany. ‘The rest is to go,to Eastern Europe which for the 
first time is assuming an important place in the Polish balance.of 
payments. 


Live 


Trade Agreements with Neighbours. 


First, naturally, come Russia and Czechoslovakia...In J 
Poland signed a five-year $1,000 million trade ena 
Russia and got a $450 million invesument credit repayable in eight 
years. The trade agreement may be exceeded. because. when. it 
came to negotiating schedules for the first year, both sides agreed 
ona total exchange of $220 million instead of the $200 million 
originally foreseen. With the Czechs, the Poles are working out 
an economic union which, they hope, will enable them together 
to take Germany’s prewar place in the Balkan trade 

The Poles have five-year economic pacts with most of the 
Balkan countries and it is clear that Slav business is going to 
accompany Slav brotherliness. The important thing, however, 
is that, according to Polish officials, the increase in this direction 
is not at the expense of trade with the West, but of trade with 
Germany. ‘The official, and candid, reaction here to the ide 
that Eastern European countries ever considered refusing to send 
goods west in order to wreck the Marshall Plan is simply 

“nonsense.” The Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr Mikoy: yan 
recently told the Poles that Russia is anxious that they sh 
extend their western trade—one Moscow suggestion of which 
everyone here approves. And Polish officialdom considers Russian 
proposals at the last meeting of the Economic Commission for 
Europe in Geneva further proof that the Kremlin wants to develop 
the very pattern of European trade Poland most desires. The 
proposals were to establish committees for the study of intra- 
European trade prospects and of possibilities for industrial 
development which would benefit the entire continent. 

The latter point is one of special importance in the Eastern 
European attitude. The Poles and their brother nations fee] that 
they not only deserve, but have the right to foreign aid in building 
up their production. ‘They argué this not only on the basis of 
war destruction, but also on the stronger claim that Eastern 
Europe could fill the deficit between Western’ Europe’s overseas 
imports and exports, thus offering a way out of the dollar problem, 
if only Eastern resources were better capitalised. 


Way Out of the Dollar Problem 


In the absence of any general co-ordination that could make 
this possible, the Poles have concentrated on making as many 
and as long-term bilateral agreements with Western Europe 48 
they can manage. Since the beginning of this year they have 
signed pacts with France, Britain, Sweden, Norway, Italy and 
Holland, in addition to the Soviet sphere countries. Agreements 
exist with Denmark and Switzerland and are being negotiated 
with Finland and Iceland. Almost all agreements provide the 


Poles with a three-year or Jonger credit for the purchase of capital 


goods, which, in most:cases, the Poles are paying off with surplus 
exports now. 

This makes the. question of America’s, East-West trade policy 
an urgent one for the Poles. They do not in the least believe 
that the United States would take the drastic step of vere 
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Oligarchy ‘on _Guard 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BERMUDA] 


AtrHouGH the White Paper,* issued last year in response to the 
petition of the Bermuda Workers’ Association for a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate their grievances, was greeted with some 
hostility in Bermuda’s oligarchic Parliament, Mr Creech Jones’s 
request that the Colonial Parliament should itself investigate 
major grievances in the first instance has beemtespected. ‘A joint 
Committee of both Houses of the Colonial Legislature was set 
up for the purpose in April, 1947. No advantage was taken 
of the Secretary of State’s offer of assistamce, but the Joint 
Commitee appointed its own “ impartial investigator ”—Professor 
Richardson who was the: Bermuda Government’s Economic 
Adviser in 1942-43, The Joint Committee’s complete Report has 
now been debated and virtually all its recommendations have been 
agreed to by the Colonial Parliament. 

How have the colonial legislators met this opportunity to 
demonstrate their fitness for the self-government they enjoy, and 
to disprove the petitioners’ contention that only a Royal Commis- 
sion could conduct.an impartial inquiry ?..The, Report consists 
of a number of cautious recommendations, a great many 
arguments to disprove the petitioners’ major charges and a 
wealth of useful ‘local data-assembled by Professor Richardson 
(who, the Committee stress, was not responsible for their 
conclusions). To say that the result is disappointing is not to 
question the Committee’s sincerity when they write of the “high 
sense of responsibility” with which they undertook their task. 
But their preseriptions are based on a faulty diagnosis, 


Opposition to Taxation 


They consider that the Petition raises two. “overlapping.” but 
“distinct” fundamental issues: how to improve the economic 
conditions and status of Bermuda’s lower income group, and how 
to deal with the racial problem. ‘Towards the first they adopt 
the attitude to be expected of practical hard-headed citizens, who 
take a pride in “ the success with which Bermuda has handled her 
own affairs over the years.” Some of their recommendations— 
for improving the Colony’s education, sanitation, hospital services, 
etc., and for a limited workmen’s sickness and accident measure— 
are rehashes of old, still unimplemented suggestions, while 
others owe their original conception to Professor Richardson in 
his earlier capacity as Economic Adviser. They are no worse for 
that, but the Bermuda legislators remain obstinately opposed to 
all forms of direct taxation and to any serious control over high 
costs of living. It is doubtful, therefore, how far their elaborate 
schemes will work. Nevertheless, they have accepted social legis- 
lation which should materially benefit the Bermuda masses. A 
number of overdue reforms (rent control, under discussion since 
1941, and prison reform, first contemplated about 1919) have, in 
fact, been enacted at last. 

On what is considered a second issue, the racial problem, the 
Committee have been more outspoken than any official body in 
Bermuda since Emancipation. But although they admit a general 
demand among coloured Bermudians for equal opportunity and 
that racial discrimination causes frustration, they have been 
unable to dissociate themselves from the white Bermudians’ fear of 
“more intimate social relations” with the coloured. Therefore 
they have either denied that change is desirable (in educational 
segregation, for example), or made proposals which amount to 
little. To end the present exclusion of coloured citizens from 
clerical and administrative positions in the colonial civil service, 
it is proposed to employ them in positions where they can be 
separated from white people, that is where either the work is of an 
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isolated character or capable of being split up into self-contained 
sections. Clearly such a recommendation merely..adds another. 
length to the present fence of segregation... The Report justifies it 
by assuming, that if coloured civil servants were introduced on 
equal terms with white, there would be wholesale resignations and 
consequently administrative chaos. But this is to exaggerate the 
extent of racial prejudice. Segregation in employment in Bermuda 
was never complete, even before Emancipation. Today, while 
white clerical workers, it is true, do not work alongside. coloured, 
the division among shop assistants is quite arbitrary: among 
drapers, for example, jt is universal, among butchers or hairdressers 
it.ig not.. Moreover, the mightiest of Bermuda’s oligarchy sit day 
after day beside their coloured colleagues in the Colonial Parlia- 
ment and on Government Boards. 


No Party Politics 


On the subjects of universal suffrage (which ‘would give’ ‘the 
coloured people approximately a two to one majority) and the 
legalising of political activity by the mainly coloured local trade 
unions, the colonial legislators are equally prejudiced. , Plural 
voting, which favours the big landlords, is to be abolished—but 
not until the present plural yoters die or the property on which 
their votes are based changes hands. A minority of the Commitee 
favoured enlarging the present electorate by 25. per cent and 
enfranchising leaseholders as well as freeholders. But the majority 
recommedation would restrict the suffrage, as at present, to. owners 
of real estate, merely readjusting the basis on which owners are 
qualified to vote so as to “ensure a limited increase” over the 
present enfranchised 14 per cent. On the question of amending 
labour legislation to enable trade unions (only legalised at all since 
1946) to engage in political activity, the Committee will. concede 
nothing. Change, the Committee say, should be evolutionary 
and gradual,*as it has been in Britain. A wider suffrage would 
require the discipline of a party system in place of the personal 
element which has hitherto dominated Bermuda politics ; and 
party politics, say the Committee—without specifying ahy reason 
—would be undesirable for Bermuda. The calibre of representa- 
tion, it is urged, again without evidence, would deteriorate if 
universal suffrage were adopted. In any case, they claim, the 
franchise is not merely a colour question: first, the property 
qualification excludes some whites as well as coloured ; secondly, 
since 7§ per cent of the elected Members of Colonial Parliament 
are white as against only 65 per cent of the voters, a number of 
coloured voters must support white candidates. The last argu- 
ment is a non sequitur: though the total number of coloured 
voters does not fall far short of the total number of white, there 
are only coloured majorities in two of Bermuda’s nine’ electoral 
districts. 

The truth is, there are not two “ distinct ” fundamental problems 
in Bermuda, but one: the problem created by lack of equal oppor- 
tunity between a privileged predominantly white’ landowning 
minority and a disfranchised predominantly coloured: working 
class. The fact that, on the one hand, some coloured people have 
acquired property and have limited opportunities for political, 
professional or business careers, and that, on the other hand, there 
are landless disfranchised whites, may confuse but does not alter 
the fundamental issue. Consciously or unconsciously; colour 
discrimination ‘is used to defend the advantage of an oligarchy 
—a fact which no amount of social legislation can justify. Clearly 
there can at present be no serious consideration of the recom- 
mendation with which the Joint Committee have capped their 
Report: that Bermuda shall advance to responsible government 
by making members of the Governor’s Executive Council respon- 
sible to the Colonial Parliament. _ Before the Colonial Legislature 
is given more power, Britain must be satisfied that it is a legisla- 
ture truly representative of the whole Bermuda population and 
capable of dissociating public policy from the injustices of racial 
discrimination. 
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requests tendered by the Confederation of Italian Industry (“it 
suffices to have read Adam Smith to feel suspicious of anyone 
who even suggests listening t0:thé views’ of industrialists on ques- 
tions of general economic “policy,” writes a leading planner in 
the organ of Signor Lombardo), the terms of the controversy are 
clearest in regard to the use of the Lira Fund. resulting from 
internal sales.. It is upon the use of this fund that the prospects 
of the great economic conversion necessary for bringing Italy’s 
economy into balance before the cessation of external aid appear 
to depend. i : 

It is unlikely that a clear choice of method will be laid down 
by the Government at this stage. Evidently it is not only the 
criterion of obtaining the greatest measure of economic ‘results 
which counts with Signor de Gasperi. He is also deeply con- 
cerned with the showing which his choice of methods will make in 
the eyes of those who are trying to-wean organised labour away 
from Communist leadership, 


Polish Trade and the West 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WARSAW] 


ALMost without fail, the first words that come from any serious 
Pole who is asked to discuss his country’s trade relations with 
Western Europe are: “ We must talk about the strictly economic 
factors and leave politics out.” The remark is a key (though not 
a complete explanation) to Polish policy. It is not that the Poles 
ignore the role of politics in modern international economic 
relations—they are rather sadly aware of it—but partly a declara- 
tion of intent to go ahead and do business as best they can, and 
partly an admission of helplessness before the world’s giant forces. 

The deepest concerns are that the Marshall Plan will sap the 
careful structure of trade built up with Western Europe since the 
end of the war and that political fear will override economic 
reason. Polish officials mouth no empty catchword when they say 
over and over again that they want to increase trade with Western 
Europe. They are convinced that it means the difference between 
speedy reconstruction and tedious and miserable drudgery... In 
preparation for the six-year plan, to begin in 1950, Polish officials 
are planning on the assumption of increased trade with the west 
to be accompanied by short- and medium-term credits. It would 
be too optimistic to count on long-term loans and impossibly 
pessimistic to attempt a national economic programme without 
western supplies and markets. 

The American policy of banning “war potential” exports to 
Eastern Europe has already put the pinch on the Poles, although 
they do not yet know how sharp it will be. Poland has placed 
orders for about $22 million worth of goods in the United States 
which they fear the Americans might place under the ban. {Since 
this article was written, the US Department of Commerce has 
relaxed its controls, and has approved export licences for capital 
equipment for Finland. Licences for Polish mining equip- 
ment are expected to follow.] Some $12 million of this 
comes from the» $40. million Export-Import Bank _ loan, 
the other $10. million represents Polish dollar earnings, 
and half has already been paid to manufacturers. The most 
important item is a $4,000,000 steel rolling plant which the Poles 
are most anxious to receive. So far, they say, the Americans 
seem not to have worked out their policy in detail and rather 
than refuse licences, they have simply refused to act on applica- 
tions for export to Poland. The Poles will probably refuse to 
pay interest on any portion of the loan which has been spent 
on goods that cannot be delivered, bur that is poor consolation. 

One important effect of the American stand, however, has been 
to make the Poles more anxious than ever to find in the nations 
of Western Europe and their dependencies the things they need 
and might not be able to get from America. They are less 
compellingly interested in earning dollars now that they are doubt- 
ful about being able to spend them, and they are directing more 
attention to acquiring the soft currencies of Western Europe. 
This is not altogether a disadvantage because the Poles sell 
practically nothing to America, little to the dollar area, and 
accumulated their present reserve of $80 million partly by pressing 
European nations for hard currency payment for coal. 


No Dependence on Germany. 
The American policy’ seems dlso to have been imposed on 
Bizonia, as Poland has been unable to get delivery of electrical 


and Western Germany has been infinitesimal and each side blames 


the other for lack of interest in developing it. American officials 
point to the new $112 million trade agreement between Poland 
and the Russiaf Zone and’ cOmplain that no such pact has been 
possible for Bizonia. a ... . 

Germany is a special problem in Polish commercial relations, 
however, and is the glaring exception to the “ let’s-talk-economics« 
only” rule. The Poles are determined never again to become 
a German economic satellite, and they have made it clear that 
they would rather go short themselves than depend on German 
industry. They point out that before the war, 55 per cent of 
Polish machine imports came from Germany and that if this trade 
was resumed, it would be even more oppressing than before 
because the Poles want to import now many more capital g 
The official Polish attitude is that of course normal trade will have 
to be developed with all Germany, but that it must always be 
kept to a minor item on) the total. export-import, list. sree 

Trade with Western Europe, South America,.and Asia js 
expected to fill part, of the gap left by the reduction of trade 
with Germany. The rest is to go,to Eastern Europe. which forthe. 
first time is assuming an important place in the Polish balance.of 
payments. rh 


Trade Agreements with Neighbours. 


First, naturally, come Russia and Czechoslovakia...In J Y, 
Poland signed a five-year $1,000 million trade agreement. will 
Russia and got a $450 million investment credit repayable in eight 
years. The trade agreement may be exceeded. because, when. it 
came to negotiating schedules for the first year, both sides agreed 
on a total exchange of $220 million instead of the $200 million 
originally foreseen. With the Czechs, the Poles are working out 
an economic union which, they hope, will enable them together 
to take Germany’s prewar place in the Balkan trade. 

The Poles have five-year economic pacts with most of the 
Balkan countries and it is clear that Slav business is going to 
accompany Slav brotherliness. The important thing, howéver, 
is that, according to Polish officials, the increase in this direction 
is not at the expense of trade with the West, but of trade with 
Germany. The official, and candid, reaction here to the ide 
that Eastern European countries ever considered refusing to send 
goods west in order to wreck the Marshall Plan is simply 
“nonsense.” The Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr Mikoyan, 
recently told the Poles that Russia is anxious that they shoul 
extend their western trade—one Moscow suggestion of whi 
everyone here approves. And Polish officialdom considers Russian 
proposals at the last meeting of the Economic Commission for 
Europe in Geneva further proof that the Kremlin wants to develdp 
the very pattern of European trade Poland most desires. The 
proposals were to establish committees for the study of intta- 
European trade prospects and of possibilities for industrial 
development which would benefit the entire continent. ge 

The latter point is one of special importance in the Eastern 
European attitude. The Poles and their brother nations feel that 
they not only deserve, but have the right to foreign aid in building 
up their production, They argue this not only on the basis of 
war destruction, but also on the stronger claim that Eastern 
Europe could fill the deficit between Western” Europe’s overseas 
imports and exports, thus offering a way out of the dollar problem, 
if only Eastern resources were better capitalised. 


Way Out of the Dollar Problem 


In the absence of ‘any general co-ordination that could make 
this possible, the Poles have concentrated on making as many 
and as long-term bilateral agreements with Western Europe 4s 
they can manage. Since the beginning of this year they have 
signed pacts with France, Britain, Sweden, Norway, Italy and 
Holland, in addition to the Soviet sphere countries. Agreements 
exist with Denmark and Switzerland and are being negotiated 
with Finland and Iceland. Almost all ts provide the 


agreemen t 
‘Poles with a three-year orJonger credit for the purchase of capital 


goods, which, in most:cases, the Poles are paying off with surplus 
exports now. 1 
This makes the question of America’s East-West trade policy 
an urgent one for the Poles. They do not in the least beli 
that the United States would take the drastic step of bose 
all exchanges, since that would deprive Sweden of two-thirds ¢ 
its coal and Britain of a fair percentage of its food, But Poland 
wants investment goods in return a good portion of it 
Western exports, and a prohibition on the ground that a 
Eastern European industrial capacity increases its war 
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Oligarchy ‘on Guard 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BERMUDA] © 


AtrnouGH the White Paper,* issued last year in response to the 
petition of the Bermuda Workers’ Association for a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate their grievances, was greeted with some 
hostility in Bermuda’s oligarchic Parliament, Mr Creech Jones’s 
request that the Coloniai Parliament should itself investigate 
major grievances in the first instance has beem respected. ‘A joint 
Committee of both Houses of the’ Colonial’ Legislature was set 
up for the purpose in April, 1947. No advantage was taken 
of the Secretary of State’s offer’ of assistamce, but the Joint 
Commitee appointed its own “ impartial investigator ”—Professor 
Richardson who was~the: Bermuda Government’s Economic 
Adviser in 1942-43, The Joint Committee’s complete Report has 
now been debated and virtually all its recommendations have been 
agreed to by the Colonial Parliament. 

‘How have the colonial legislators met this opportunity to 
demonstrate their fitness for the self-government they enjoy, and 
to. disprove the petitioners’ contention that only a Royal Commis- 
sion could conduct.an impartial inquiry ?.. The, Report consists 
of a number of cautious recommendations, a great many 
atguments to’ disprove the petitioners’ major charges and a 
wealth of useful local data-assembled by Professor Richardson 
(who, the Committee stress, was not responsible for their 
conclusions). To say that the result is disappointing is not to 
question the Committee’s sincerity when they write of the “high 
sense of responsibility ” with which they undertook their task. 
But their preseriptions are based on a faulty diagnosis. 


Opposition to Taxation 


They consider that the Petition raises two. “overlapping.” but 
“distinct” fundamental issues: how to improve the economic 
conditions and status of Bermuda’s lower income group, and how 
to deal with the racial problem. ‘Towards the first they adopt 
the attitude to be expected of practical hard-headed citizens, who 
take a pride in “ the success with which Bermuda has handled her 
own affairs over the years.” _ Some of their recommendations— 
for improving the Colony’s education, sanitation, hospital services, 
etc., and for a limited workmen’s sickness and accident measure— 
are rehashes of old, still unimplemented suggestions, while 
others owe their original conception to Professor Richardson in 
his earlier capacity as Economic Adviser. They are no worse for 
that, but the legislators remain obstinately opposed to 
all forms of direct taxation and to any serious control over high 
costs of living. It is doubtful, therefore, how far their elaborate 
schemes will work. Nevertheless, they have accepted social legis- 
lation which should materially benefit the Bermuda masses. A 
number of overdue. reforms (rent control, under discussion since 
ptt, and prison reform, first contemplated about 1919) have, in 

, been enacted at last. , 

On what is considered a second issue, the racial problem, the 
Committee have been more outspoken than any official body in 
Bermuda since Emancipation. But although they admit a general 
demand among coloured Bermudians for equal opportunity and 
that racial discrimination causes frustration, they have been 
unable to dissociate themselves from the white Bermudians’ fear of 
“more intimate social relations” with the coloured. Therefore 
they have either denied that chatige is desirable (in educational 
segregation, for example), or made preposals which amount to 
little. To end the present exclusion of coloured citizens from 
clerical and administrative positions in the colonial civil service, 
it is proposed to employ them in positions where they can be 
separated from white people, that is where either the work is of an 
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isolated character or capable of being split upinto. self-contained, 
sections. Clearly such a recommendation merely,.adds another. 
length to the present fence of segregation... The Report justifies it 
by assuming: that if coloured civil servants. were. introduced on 
equal terms with white, there would be wholesale resignations and 
consequently administrative chaos. But this is toe exaggerate the 
extent of racial prejudice. Segregation in employment in Bermuda 
was never complete, even before Emancipation. »Toeday, while 
white clerical workers, it is true, do not work alongside coloured, 
the division among shop assistants is quite arbitrary: among 
drapers, for example, it is universal, among butchers or hairdressers 
it.is not. Moreover, the mightiest of Bermuda’s oligarchy sit day 
after day beside their coloured colleagues in the Colonial Parlia- 
ment and on Government Boards. 


No Party Politics 


On the subjects of universal suffrage (which would give’ ‘the 
coloured people approximately a two to one majority) and the 
legalising of political activity by the mainly coloured local trade 
unions, the colonial legislators are. equally prejudiced,, Plural 
voting, Which favours the big landlords; is to be abolished—but 
not until the present plural yoters die or the property on which 
their votes are based changes hands. A minority of the Commitee 
favoured enlarging the present electorate by 25, per cent and 
enfranchising leaseholders as well as frecholders. _But the majority 
recommedation would restrict the suffrage, as at present, to owners 
of real estate, merely readjusting the basis on which owners are 
qualified to vote so as to “ensure a limited increase” over the 
present enfranchised 14 per cent. On the question of amending 
labour legislation to enable trade unions (only, legalised at all since 
1946) to engage in political activity, the Committee will. concede 
nothing. Change, the Committee, say, should be evolutionary 
and gradual,‘as it has been in Britain. A wider suffrage would 
require the discipline of a party system in place of the personal 
element which has hitherto dominated Bermuda politics ; and 
party politics, say the Committee—without specifying any reason 
—would be undesirable for Bermuda. The calibre of representa- 
tion, it is urged, again without evidence, would deteriorate if 
universal suffrage were adopted. In any case, they claim, the 
franchise is not merely a colour question: first, the property 
qualification excludes some whites as well as coloured ; secondly, 
since 7§ per cent of the elected Members of Colonial Parliament 
are white as against only 65 per cent of the voters, a number of 
coloured voters must support white candidates. The last argu- 
ment is a non sequitur: though the total number of coloured 
voters does not fall far short of the total number of white, there 
are only coloured majorities in two of Bermuda’s nine’ electoral 
districts. 

The truth is, there are not two “ distinct ” fundamental probléms 
in Bermuda, but one: the problem created by lack of equal oppor- 
tunity between a privileged predominantly white landowning 
minority and a disfranchised predominantly coloured. working 
class.. The fact that, on the one hand, some coloured people have 
acquired property and have limited opportunities for political, 
professional or business careers, and that, on the other hand, there 
are landless disfranchised whites, may confuse but does not alter 
the fundamental issue. Consciously or unconsciously, colour 
discrimination tis used to defend the advantage of an oligarchy 
—a fact which no amount of social legislation can justify. Clearly 
there can at present be no serious consideration of the recom- 
mendation with which the Joint Committee have capped their 
Report: that Bermuda shall advance to responsible government 
by making members of the Governor’s Executive Council respon- 
sible to the Colonial Parliament. Before the Colonial Legislature 
is given more power, Britain must be satisfied that it is a legisla- 
ture truly representative of the whole Bermuda population and 
capable of dissociating public policy from the injustices of racial 
discrimination. 
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Soft Pedal for the Deficit 


IR Stafford Cripps has appeared this week in a new 

role—and one which befits neither his character nor his 
record, The high-priest of austerity, the stern prophet whe 
believes in the healthy doctrine that the public ought to know 
and understand the worst, has assumed for the moment the 
mantle of the public relations officer. The clumsy tailoring of 
this garment had indeed been evident for some weeks past. 
The Government has lately shown a new sensitiveness to 
criticism of its economic policy or to any tendency by public 
commentators to present the picture in too sombre a hue, 
Only a fortnight ago, after the April trade returns had shown 
a further disquieting rise in imports which a few press com- 
ments had misinterpreted, the Treasury’s public relations 
department rushed into action with a particularly gauche expla- 
matory statement. Each of its points was reasonable in 
itself, but its clumsy technique created the worst possible 
impression, Qui s’excuse, s’accuse was the only possible com- 
ment, and people were left wondering how such a document 
could have escaped the vigilance of the Chancellor. When, 
therefore, it became known that Sir Stafford himself had sum- 
moned a full-dress press conference on the balance of pay- 
ments, the natural assumption was that the blunder was to be 


obliterated by a dose of honest realism. Yet the Chancellor’s ' 


long statement proved to be little more than an amplification 
of the original departmental version—more elegant and diplo- 
matic, it is true, but still all too reminiscent of it in tone. 

Its primary purpose, plainly, was not to underline the 
dangers of the trend in the balance of payments, but simply 
to make sure that the progress (or lack of progress) towards 
the Government’s targets is not misjudged by too close an 
alignment of two sets of statistics which are not in fact com- 
parable—the monthly trade returns on the one hand and the 
“Economic Survey” estimates on the other. No. full-dress 
comference was needed to drive home the points, which the 
Treasury statement had made quite plain; that the former 
always value imports cif and take no account of the moment 
at which the goods are paid for, whereas the “ Survey ” valued 
them fob and related to actual payments. Two months ago 
the Government suspended publication of the monthly gold 
statement which the Treasury had inaugurated last autumn to 
ensure that false conclusions were not drawn from the scrappy 
information that was filtering through about, gold shipments. 
The suspension was defended on the ground that monthly 
statements would be misleading during the opening phase of 
the European Recovery Programme; and the retort that. any 
misapprehension could easily be removed by supplementary 
explanation was brushed aside. Now, in the course of pre- 
cisely such an explanation—made for a purpose which suits 
the Government—the original defence is repeated, and the 
only additional excuse is that some of the gold Britain is now 
losing may later be refunded under ERP. The Government, 
it seems, wants to reserve news of progress in the battle 
of the balance of payments for its own spasmodic communiqués. 
It suppresses: the gold figures, gives no information about the 

ble course of invisible items or about sterling area 
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public and press should in this context ignore the trade returns, 
If the Government is really so concerned at the dangers of 
public misapprehension, its only remedy is to publish more and 
better statistics, regularly and in standardised form. Irregular 
and variable statements, such as those issued this week, may 
be valuable supplements to a regular series ; but if they stand 
alone they are all too likely to become mere instruments of 
propaganda—and always there will be the suspicion, whether 
well-founded or not, that this is their only purpose. 


: * 


It is to be hoped that the Chancellor will give further thought 
to these matters, for they are far from trivial. As it is, the 
new drift of policy is hardly less disquieting than the trend ‘of 
the balance of payments itself. After all the official qualifica- 
tions have been made, it is clear that the total deficit for 1948 
will exceed the {£250 million which the “Economic Survey” 
projected, and unless there is a sudden change in the terms of 
trade the excess may be very large. The really disturbing 
feature is that this prospect arises despite the quite healthy 
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performance of exports in recent months, In the first. four 
months of this year, total exports were £500 million, compared 
with £433 million in the Jast four, months of 1947, and they were 
actually running at an annual rate some £99,million better than 
the “ Economic Survey” éstimate for the first half of this year, 
Most of this excess was, of course, attributable to the rise in 
prices, but even in terms of physical volume the performance 
has been well up to expectation. Nor does the deterioration in 
the visible deficit, by comparison with the estimates, arise from 
the availability of Marshall Aid. , The ,f Economic , Survey ” 
made it plain that, if such aid wete not eventually forthcoming, 
the rate of imports would have to be cut drastically from the 
level of the programme planned for the first half year. But 
it also stated that Marshall Aid had not been taken into account 
in the statistical estimates. Most people assumed, therefore, 
that the launching of ERP would mean that Britain this year 
would be importing some goods not included in the original 
rogramme so that, apart from any other grounds for revising 
estimates, the forecast of the year’s total deficit would be 
correspondingly raised, Sir Stafford now says that this is not 
so. So far as the influence of ERP is concerned, the original 
estimate stands. 
* 
, The whole, cause ofthe upsetting of the estimates of the 
deficit therefore lies, in the expansion of imports. Table I shows 
the distribution, of this,expansion between the main currency 
ateas. . It .reproduces. the, official figures,.which convert cif 
imports, as shown.in the trade returns, into fob values by 
deducting 10 per,cent for freight and insurance—a conservative 
allowance—but they. are, not adjusted for the fact that imports 
are not necessarily..paid for in the periods covered by those. 
returns. Despite the drastic cuts in the, import. programme, 
the total cost of imports in these four months was £607 million, 
or £57 million more than in the previous four months. This 
represents an annual rate of no less than £1,820 million, which 
exceeds the annual rate assumed in the “ Survey” by £236 mil- 
lion. Allowing for the improvement in exports upon original 
estimates, the visible deficit is running at £320 million per 
annum, or £146 million worse than the estimate. If the 
“ Survey’s ” estimates of net invisible outgoings were realised, 
ihe indicated total deficit on,current account would be roughly 
{£400 million. The official comparisons of performance with 
estimate are shown in Table II. 

There is no doubt that most of this deterioration arises from 
the worsening of the terms of trade. At the time of the issue 
of the “ Economic Survey” the Chancellor assumed that its 
estimates contained a large margin in hand, because the fore- 
casts were based on prices ruling at the end of 1947, whereas 
by February the break had occurred in American grain prices 
and further. declines. were widely expected. Since then, how- 
ever, the tide in the markets has turned.. The price index for 
British imports in April was 6 per cent above the end-1947 
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level, while the export index had risen by. only 3 per cent. 
Despite this rise, last year’s cuts in the dollar import programme 
have, produced a substantial decline inthe total cost of imports 
from the Western Hemisphere, as Table I shows. But, in 
contrast with the saving of £42 million in expenditure in the 
Western Hemisphere, there has been an additional expenditure 
of roughly £100 million elsewhere—divided almost equally 
between the sterling area and the rest of the (mainly soft cur- 
rency) world, Most of this.expansion results from higher prices, 
but, especially.in the rest of the world—imports from which 
exceeded estimate by 33 per cent—it also reflects the policy of 
trying to diversify Britain’s diet by making additional purchases 
of food in soft currency areas. sage ive 

_ The one heartening aspect of this sombre picture is the 
significant narrowing of the gap in the hard currency account: 
During the four-months period, the deficit with the Western 
Hemisphere has been reduced by £53 million to £107 million 
—which represents an annual rate roughly equivalent to. the 
amount. of Marshall aid expected in the first year. At this 
stage, there is no need to labour the critical importance of the 
dollar problem, but the official attitude does seem. to assume 
that any progress in this direction excuses deterioration else- 
where. It has been a large deterioration. Whereas in the last 
four months of 1947 Britain was running a visible surplus at 
an annual rate of £130 million on trade outside the Western 
Hemisphere, now the account is in equilibrium. Measured 
in rates per annum, the surplus with the sterling area has run 
down from £108 million to £54 million and the surplus of 
£21 million with the rest of the world has turned into a deficit 
of £54 million. Sir Stafford commented that the fall in the 
surplus with the sterling area was “ small enough to be capable 
of correction by the normal monthly fluctuations of trade.” But 
is this a mere fluctuation ? The Chancellor gave no reason to 
suggest that this may be so, On the contrary, he admitted that, 
unless the terms of trade improve materially, there can be no 
hope of achieving the target of overall equilibrium by the end 
of this year. 

* 

The trend of import prices, indeed, is now the decisive con- 
sideration. Sir Stafford, in reply to a question, said he was 
satisfied that the Government is pursuing a consistent policy 
designed to restore equilibrium before the reserves and extetnal 
aid run out—but his confidence, it seems, is subject to the 
proviso that providence is kind: the Government “ could not 
guarantee ” that the terms of trade would move in such a way 
as to ensure the success of its policy. There is one considera- 
tion, and one only, which can justify such an attitude—the 
possibility of good harvests this year. If present hopes are 
realised, they could have an important effect upon food prices, 
though they would offer no relief from the pressure in the 
markets for basic raw materials. But the worsening of the 
terms of trade have imposed such a huge strain upon Britain’s 
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economy im the: past two years ‘that the: reliof front quite a 
moderate change: would -be substantial, | Given the: fact ‘that 
further import cuts now would ‘have very grave-effects upon 
production and the export drive, itis reasonable ‘to wait ‘a fittle 
while to see eaniagtinte: the: —— we ‘can nbe’ Pe 
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Sir ‘Stafford, despite this fatest' effort to pat the best face’ oq 
the figures! “that “can * be” contrived) “is ‘ Obvidtisly alive ‘to HE 
realities of this particular problem. If, he declared, the ‘tert 
of trade continue to deteriorate, “ we shall obviously have to 
examine our manent programmes again.” Wershall indeed. it 


The: Film Agreement | 2 LY. 38 


HE tax on foreign films, imposed by Mr Dalton last year 
in-a tardy effort to stem the dollar drain, has not provéd 

a happy expedient ; stop-gap ‘expedients, addressed toa situa- 
tion which is already out of hand, rarely do.’ ‘Its purpose was 
te reduce the net dollar cost of’ films'to this ‘country from about 
$70 million to about $17’ million’a year: In March, after long 


-. and acrimonious negotiation, the Board of Trade and the Ameri- 


can film industry reached an‘ agréement which, at first sight, 
appeared to achieve the purpose. “The text was published this 
week. «It does not answer ‘all the questions that are being asked. 
Controversial points are still “ander: negotiation, nearly two 
months after the agreement was' signed; and the memorandum 
now’ published is preceded by a cautionary: statement? 
Discussions are proceeding On various points of interpretation 
in connection with this text, and on the methods of giving effect 
to ifs provisions. As agreement is ccached on these points, -it 
will be recorded in a schedule of interpretations attached to this 
Agreement. ° 


These ‘undisclosed “points of interpretation” are no trifles. 
If the direct conversion of American film earnings from sterling 
into dollars is to be limited, the surplus will remain to’ be 
invested in this country or converted by indirect means, and 
the agreement implies the further entry of American capital 
into film production and distribution ‘in Britain. “Naturally the 
British film trade is anxious to know what degree and kind of 
American intervention it has to expect. It has had from’ the 
President of the Board of ‘Trade a'statement’ in Parliament on 
April 3oth that in the negotiations “the figure of something like 
twelve films a year was freely mentioned by the American repre- 
sentatives ” as the number of films they thought of making in 
Britain, It has a vague reassurance in the agreement itself that 
the permitted American expenditure in Britain for film business 
purposes “shall not go beyond the limits of fair Competition, 
or be otherwise harmful to the legitimate interests of the British 
film industry.” How are statements of this kind to’ be inter- 
preted ? Do the American producers accept Mr Wilson’s re- 
collection of what was intended ? ft is not clear. -Would 
the parties concerned automatically agree on the point at which 
American competition ceases to be “ fair” and British interests 
begin to be “ legitimate” ? It seems unlikely. The agreement 
is published at last, but still nobody knows what will drappen. 
Light is shed here and there, but only at ‘random. The agree- 
ment cannot be described as a triumph of negotiating skill. ‘It 
leaves too much to subsequent argument. It is only possible to 
deduce from “the from the ‘situation; still 
essentially unchanged, | which pegged Aa Py estimate of 
probabilities, 

The, situation. which, ~*~ given ise. to. ‘the aevecment is 
simply that Britain, though unable*to’ afford American films, 
is not prepared to do without, em. _To talk of “the very 
serious effect on the morale of our Workers and on industrial 
production ” if cinemas,,had to. be..closed.is. merely~a rather 
solemn way of saying the same thing. Last autumn the Ameri- 
can film companies, in protest against the intport'duty,” stopped 
sending to Britain; the British film industry, if, it Kad been 
strong enough, could have stepped in and filled, 


the screens.’ 
But the British industry was_mot strong enough, its peed 
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which a foreign market was essential even to: ole is difference 
between financial failure and financial loss. And the best potent 
tial foreign market was ‘virtually closed, for (so long as the dis- 
pute continued; at least) few British films had any chance of 
reaching American screens. Financial backing became hardet 
to get than it had been for many years, and British production 
too began to die away. The choice before: Mr Wilson in Feb. 
ruary was, therefore, to obtain a+ resumption of imports. of 
American films or to face the prospect of closing cinemas and 
upsetting the cinema’ workers’ union, He chose the. former 
alternative, and the American companies, in agreeing to send 
their films again; agreed also to various restrictions. on the use 
they could make of the earnings. 

They had been withholding their films altogether rather than 
lose three-quarters of their British earnings in tax; they now 
accepted $17 million a year as the basic rate of scnnittance. But 
it would be too simple to suppose that they had become recos 
ciled to receiving only a quarter of the earnings of their films. 
The agreement provided ways in which their effective receipts 
could be substantially greater than $17 million. There seems 
no reason for supposing that those receipts will not involve out- 
goings from the British economy ; the payment may be’ poss 
poned a little, or it may be made in unobtrusive and incited 
ways, but it can hardly be avoided. 

As a beginning, the American companies may convert into 
dollars—over and above their basic $17 million a year—an 
amount of their British earnings equal to the dollar revenuss 
accruing to British interests from the showing of films in the 
United’ States ‘of America, its territories and possessions ‘and 
the’ Philippines.“ The British film industry’ might be expected 
to derive some hope and comfort from this clatse, which gives 
the Americans a "Certain interest in promoting the distribution 
of British ‘films in' the United’ States. But’ other features of the 
agreement make it a questionable hope. “Three schedules of 
permitted uses for the remaining sterling’ earned ‘by Amefican 
films are attached ‘to the agreement. The first’ refers’ to uses 

“arising from the normal operations of the’ film industry.” 
These include the purchase, construction, leasing, or equipment 
of studios. They cover most of the requisites for the produc- 
tion and distribution of films. They also cover the acquisition 
of domestic or foreign rights of films produced in the sterling 
aréa, “either by outright purchase or by participation in whole 
or in part in the cost of production of the’ films’ in question” 
This is worth studying. If any British film earns dollars.in the 
United States, those dollars will be, in effect, a dollar gain to 
the American film qpppanies: They sill nor benefit the British 
balanee of payments, though the extended distribution of British 
films should (if the wie eye make it easier to sell 


British, films*i 
erent can, howevelh | get his mig out in 


ie. ways if he cela to.do.so. To an undefined extent (an 
extent which, i Brtaty bie said, will be litmited) he can 
todtice films naan mself. But he can“also—without 
ering prodii ee a money in British film: 
groduction, .receiving.-as.. rie mate rights im 
te product, or merely the-dollar Selerck a hts he chooses, 
Se enon Mr Selznick and Mr Goldwyn, have 

j, Made arrangements of this kind with. Sir | 
Oilers will follow, noidoubt:; few: Britishofilm ne” 
[ondeutamumumentannan turn down an offer of finance 
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as things are at present. And it is hard to believe thatthe invest- 
ment of money will carry with it no rights of control and super- 


w One consequence of thé agreement will ‘clearly be that’ the 
fine Of demarcation between Btitish filtns ‘and’ films produced 
in Britain on. American. initiative or under American. control 
will become almost hopelessly blurred, The significance of the 
Films Act which recently passed into’ law, fhe task“of the few 
Films Council, the meaning of the quota systém—none of these 
can be unaffected by this tendency, What is a British film ? 
Definitions for quota purposes depend on where the film is made 
and on the nationality of the bulk of the persons employed in 
making it. “Under the agreement, films “will be made in ‘the 
United Kingdom with American capital and under American 
supervision as @-means, primarily, of converting sterling into 
dollars. Wéill-they be accepted for registration for the British 
quota? The point has been under discussion, and the trade 
is now assuming that they will. If this is merely a matter of 
a dozen feature films a year, it may not have any great signifi- 
cance. But the signs are that the total may be greater, and 
that American participation may take various forms apart from 
direct production by American teams on location. British pro- 
duction is desperately short of money, and the American com- 
panies whatever their embarrassments on Wall Street, can look 
forward to having ample funds to invest in film properties in 
Britain. The amount of such investment is not limited by the 
agreement, though investments in the other enterprises de- 
scribed in the second schedule are limited to £2,500,000. 
“Investment in film properties” is a wide category, though for 
certain uses (the purchase of cinemas is one) the prior consent 
of a Control Committee, representing the British Government 
and the American film industry, will be required. By implica- 
tion, the purchase of studios, the acquisition of film rights and 
other copyrights, and the production of films.do not need ‘the 
prior assent of the Control Committee; control will be after 
the event. 


It would be a mistake to project too far the possibilities latent 
in an agreement which has yet to be “ interpreted.” But a strong 
possibility, at least, is that a greatly extended American influence 
in film affairs in this country will be one of the first. penalties to 
pay for the innocent desire to have American films without 
paying dollars. If the film business is considered as an employer 
of labour only, this may have advantages. To those who are 
interested in an indigenous and independent British film-making 
activity, it will. be less welcome, 


Investment Seesaw 


With the opening of the new Stock Exchange account, the 
investment markets seem ‘to“have returned to their condition of 
a month ago. Gilt-edged ‘securities: have now taken up’ the run~ 
ning, and equities are onc¢ again on the:falling plank of the seesaw. 
This might be called the basic market trend, and its temporary 
interruption owes much to the force of reinvestment of Argentine 
tailway moneys, That factor has not completely spent its force— 

er repayménts ‘have to be made in due course to junior 
stockholders-—but obviously it has failed to:stimulate any sustained 

for ordinary shares. For their restraint, equity investors 
can find plenty. of good reasons. .First, there is the: impact of 
dividend limitation. on bumper earnings (though that has not 
prevented some modest gleams of joy in the oil share market this 
week, if only because the Anglo-Iranian results were:so' incredibly 

). Secondly, the, weight of mew industrial finance seems to 

tegarded as. a threat to the industrial share market. . Indeed, 
the calls are likely to be heavy, and they will absorb much money 
Which would otherwise seek a home in the broader avenues 
the industrial share market.as'a whole. ‘Yet there is' some 
of doubt about the, capacity of investors to provide the. 
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» Cansidered as .a device. for saving dollars, the. agreementis 
Open. te question at other: points. The claim made or “itis ‘that 
it reduces the country’s net dollar expenditure on films to’ $17 
million @ year fot the next four years. Is this so ? The Ameri- 
Can companies may use the remainder of their sterling to: buy 
“ literary, dramatic, and musical properties and rights ”*—some 
of which, it may be supposed, they might otherwise have bought 
for dollars. They may buy radio and television rights. They 
may use their sterling to meet travel,. freight and shipping 
charges and the cost of communications between their various 
offices “in so far as they can be paid. in ,sterling ”——services 
which are, perhaps, among the dollar-earning assets of Britain. 
They may pay sterling debts and mortgages. They may pay off 
obligations owed to persons or corporations resident. in. the 
United. Kingdom: in so far as the-latter are under:an obliga- 
tion to offer such payments for sale to the British Government 
if paid in a foreign currency, the British Government will take 
the necessary steps to permit payment in sterling. And. what 
of “ motion picture patents and processes,” which may also be 
bought .with the Hollywood balances? Are they not likely 
to produce dollar claims in the future? These are the more 
obvious examples, It is, indeed, optimistic to suppose that the 
whole body of property which may be acquired in this country 
—real estate, industrial equities, hotels and the rest—will not 
come home to roost, sooner or later, as dollar claims, 

The cost of American films will not, then, be trifling over 
the next four years ; the Board of Trade has extricated itself 
for the moment from an undignified scrape, but.it has not got 
away scot-free. It is time now to. consider what is to happen 
when the agreement comes to an end: is the British film in- 
dustry to be as hapless.then as it has been in the last few 
months ? The future may require some origina! thinking in the 
film world. The new Films Act has become law, the new Films 
Council has been nominated, and the trade is waiting anxiously 
to see what quota the Council will recommend. for the coming 
year. The figure which the trade thinks most probable is 30 
per cent ; and neither the present state of film production nor 
the high total of defaults on last year’s quota appears to justify 
anything higher. But, if the American agreement works in. the 
most obvious and probable ways, the Films Act andthe fixing of 
the quota will cease to have any decisive importance for the 
future of the British film industry. They could protect it, 
within severe limits, from.straightforward competition in the 
familiar sense. But. against financial infiltration only its..own 
energy and character cam now..preserve it; and they have. yet 
to be demonstrated. 


s Notes 


funds—doubts which, at this stage, can hardly be_ rationally 
accepted. This tenderness, however, was marked by a general, 
rumour or. Wednesday that the new. Imperial Chemicals issue.(of 
one new share for five, as it was disclosed after last week’s issue 
of The Economist had gone to press) might be offered at 40s.—a 
figure’ which lacked any official confirmation, though it quickly 
depréssed the- leading industrials. 

There is little doubt that professional dealers see no reason to 
change their bearish mood. ‘They observe the less favourable 
experience of some companies at home—a disinflationary fore- 
runner, perhaps, to the shape’ of industtial company reports to 
come, In the flood of bumper earnings and handsome company 
reports, there are some rocks below the surface—difficult selling 
conditions in the consumers’ goods trades at home, the absorption 
of an ever-growing volume of working capital in inventories at 
ominously high prices, and perhaps some threat to the supply of 
industrial raw materials, despite ERP. et 

In these conditions, the response of gilt-edged stocks is natural 
enough. British Electricity stock is again at 99}. But perhaps 
the best indication of the change in spirit is the conclusive_suc- 
cess of ‘the Australian conversion. Holders of the £14.6 million 
of 4 per cent loans called for redemption converted £8,000,000 into 
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the new 3 per cent 1964-66 stock, and the balance was hand- 
ee ee ae 
Sen ane iis polling Tinea eee a 


Risers of 4} per cent ay eee re sina Mr ee 
Nash, the Finance Minister, indicated last week he the New 
Zealand Government intends to repay about one-fifth of the out- 
standing amount, and to convert the remainder. 


* * *« 


South Africa’s Boom Borrowing 


City imagination has been fertile this week in its effort to 
guess what financial measures Dr Malan’s government might 
devise to advance the cause of Union nationalism or parade its 
independence. This exercise has encompassed the formal de- 
parture of the Union from the sterling area, the devaluation of 
the South African pound (either, with or without a relinking to 
the dollar), and a ban on further imports of British capital. While 
so much is obscure about the new Government's intentions, specu- 
lation on such matters is unfruitful. But whatever the Govern- 
ment’s political wishes may be, its financial and economic policy, 
if based on sober judgment of what is desirable and necessary, is 
likely to be narrowly conditioned by the hard facts of South 
Africa’s balance. of payments. They.are harder facts than. they 
were ten days ago. General Smuts’s government had latterly 
shown increasing realism in its economic policy, but it had still 
not been forced to.confront the full problem, which for two years 
has. been blurred by the huge inflow of funds from overseas. The 
political shock which Dr. Malan’s advent has caused abroad, and 
especially in London, may or may not drastically reverse that 
movement, but it will certainly curtail it greatly. ‘There will be 
no blurring of the external problem which he confronts. It will 
be one of compelling urgency, 

South Africa’s postwar boom has been founded upon a lavish 
import programme which, like Britain’s more austere programme, 
has been sustained only by heavy borrowing abroad. If rough 
allowance is made for the contrasting ‘sizes of the two economics, 
South Africa’s borrowings or drafts upon reserves have been com- 
parable, in éach of the past two years, to the scale of Britain’s 
borrowings last year. No official figures of the Union’s balance 
of payments and capital imports are available, but some estimates 
made by a well-informed contributor to the current issue of The 
Banker can probably be accepted as a reliable measure of the 
approximate shape of the problem. During the seven years 
1939-45, it is estimated, the Union had a cumulative surplus on 
current account of £294 million which, after the expenditure on 
repatriation of overseas debt, permitted an addition of. £212 
million to gold and exchange reserves. In the first two postwar 
years this strongly favourable trend was abruptly reversed. After 
taking credit for the whole gold output (i.e., treating it as if wholly 
exported) there was in 1947-48.a visible deficit of {100 million 
which, the writer estimates, was raised to £217 million by: in- 
visible payments (some of which were non-recurring). Yet in 
these two years the reserves of gold and foreign exchange declined 
by only £35 million. This vast two-year deficit, in short, was 
supported by a capital inflow which, on these estimates; must 
have exceeded £180 million—and a significant part of that sum 
represented “hot” money which sought ‘South Africa as a haven 
of refuge from the troubles which beset capital in Britain. 


In the past twelve months, the trend of the current account 
has been even less favourable, The Banker puts the deficit for 
that period (to mid-May) at £140 million, and guesses the cap-tal 
inflow at £200 million. If the visible deficit i in 1948 runs at the 
same fate as in 1946-47, the total deficit for 1948, after allowing 
for the non-recurring invisible payments in the earlier period, 
might be of the order of £85 million. The gold reserve stood 
at £109} million on April 30th, but the reserve ratio, at 40 per 
cent, showed only a moderate margin over the present legal limit 
of 30 per cent. To promote a Bill to reduce the limit would 
hardly be the best way of relieving the shock to confidence, nor 
would it be regarded as good salesmanship for a gold-producing 

economy. There.are. .of course, substantial reserves.in sterling, 
which are available to. meet the deficit with the sterling area, 
whether on current or capital account; but they would run down 
quickly if the tide of funds were reversed. And the problem of 
the Union’s dollar deficit would remain—unless the undertaking 
not to draw on the sterling area dollar pool were to be waived. 
Dr Malan, it seems, cannot escape the unpleasant task of drastic- 
ally Beenie Seeitte ish at She: Sepevmennines: Wiisty sant staat 
intalive. Ko al <congcenN. peared to. m hone. xpte. ol development. 
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South African Shares Now 


In the markets, second ‘thoughts on Dr Malan’s vi 
Stushtehibearie. titres demiasnatton evibleins South’ 
industrial - 
week, they: have not 
wholly disappeared, and there is still ‘the same absence o 
tangible evidence about the new Administration’s intentions ae 
explained, in such a large measure, the initial ‘sense of ‘shock, 
Opinion seems fairly.sharply divided, in London, between ‘the 
spokesmen for the Rand mining industry and the oa _ The 


gold in South Africa must ise ifthe iithiny dusty ls to ole 
any progress in surmounting the évef-rising’ level of ‘costs and 
the heavy burden of taxation, argue that devaluation: of the South 
African pound has been brought nearer by the election results, 
The latter argue that even a Nationalist Government in South 
Africa would not lightly ¢ontemplate the séveririg ‘of Tinks With 
the sterling atea—-perhaps undeér-etnphasising the éxtent to which 
— links had already been weakened by the agreement of Tas 

tober. 

But there is general agreement, at least, On the proposition that 
the boom in industrial shares in Johannesburg has received a rude 
check from which it will be difficult to recover. The new 
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administration, whatever else it may do, is not likély to regard 
with favour some of the cruder manifestations of that market in 
the last year or two. But, if it decides to impose stronger. checks 
on the influx of capital into the Union, it would exacerbate the 
problem of the deficit. Indeed, it has yet to be revealed Whether 
steps in the opposite sense—of blocking “ flight money” in ‘the 
Union—may be taken. The. gold _industry may not be 
directly threatened, but its labour pro $ are not ly. 
become any easier, and its gains “from devaluation—if im 
that step. were taken—might well be partial and only trai 
As. for the industrial boom, its foundation on @ large ¢xternal 
Geficit 6, SOA, bane, The spe. Goverasenr Mat hemi 
inclination to. accept the implications of large capital. imports 
than the old, and those with balances in other Par ofthe the sterling 
area will have less ato to transfer fore 10. me 
Union. On these arguments, the prices" of 

trials must still be reckoned to be vulnerable. 
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a Raich: 
the holder of a majority interest in the: Anglo-Iranian Oil 
, the British Government has this week itself suffered 
the consequences of voluntary dividend limitation. There is to 
be no increase in the dividend on the -£20;137,500 ordinary stock 
of the company though net profits ‘have risen to a clear record 
sate nnens eninaaity aoube-duee st: Banos YE 
A final dividend of 25 per cent is to be paid making 30 per cent 
for the year. The prosperity of the oil companies over the past 
year has been well advertised, but few observers can have ¢x- 
pected such convincing evidence of it as the profits of Anglo 
Iranian, Burmah Oil and Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
given. Yet Anglo-Iranian showed a relatively moderate rise’in 
output, from 19,189,551 tons.to around 20,000,000 tons over. the 
year ; dasi):year’s, results, therefore, can be regarded as a mere 
Tertaneh a: iheanticnass cane: at -enpeenion eee of-dhy wareley 
of cheap production... 
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rise in crude oil prices last year, Some optimists in the 

ci ed Pata the company would raise its dividend to mark 
obviously excellent trading results: Bur this was never a 
sorkade-gusaibctieg tnx whew ef tay irhertwhdiots that would have 
heen put on such a move bv other companies, such as Union- 
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Castle which has recently revealed an‘ évén “mofe’ striking ‘rise 
im its rate of earnings,’ In fact, Anglo-Iranian will need all the 
funds, it can put -by—-and. -dore—to finance: the ex- 
pansion of its activities both in Iran and jin the, distributing 
and refinery. branches of the business. -Anglo-Iranian has. been 
able 10 plough back no. less than £14,452,373-a5 a resulr/of. its 
operations in 1947, compared with £2,512,454 in 1946. These 
are enormous reserves and they will go a good way»towards 
meeting capital expenditure in the next year or so. 

The profits of Venezuelan Oil Concessions and Burmah Oil are 
dwarfed by comparison with Anglo-Iranian, yet they represent 
equally remarkable achievements. The net profit of: VOC was 
webled in 1947, and. the. board, though uninhibited by any 
Government-nominated ,directors in its midst, decided to make 
no change in the dividend. Burmah Oil Company, which has at 
present to confine its activities largely to distribution, virtually 
webled its operating profit. It will be some time before pro- 
duction can be restarted in Burma, and the completion of the 
refinery is expected to be delayed another year until 1951. 


* * * 
Falling Bank Deposits 


At last the volume of money is beginning to reflect the 
change in the budgetary position, In March and April the under- 
lying trend of bank deposits was obscured by the distorting effects 
of the redemption of the 3 per cent Conversion Loan and, more 
largely, by the payment of the Argentine rail purchase moneys 
to the companies concerned—operations which raised net bank 
deposits in March by nearly £150 million, Last month was free 
from any such distortions, so that the Government’s budget 
surplus was able to exert its effects through repayment of indebted- 
ness to the banking system. Indeed, this. deflationary influence 
upon the volume of money may have been reinforced by the 
first stages of reinvestment of the Argentine rail funds, for during 
the month the companies completed their disbursements to 
holders of the debenture stocks. The impact of these influences 
upon the clearing banks is clearly shown in their statement of 
the “make-up” of May 19th, which. reveals.a decline in net 
deposits by £32.2 million, to £5,868.8 million. Published deposits, 
it is true, were actually £8,000,000 higher than in April, but this 
was wholly due to the temporary increase in items in course of 
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The spectacular ruins of Great Zimbabwe present archaeologists with an 
intriguing When and by whom they were built has yet to be finally 
established, but all observers agree that the rains are surrounded by exten- 
sive workings where once the mining of gold took place on a large scale. 
A pleasingly romantic explanation suggests that round Zimhabwe lay the 
| greatest goldfields of the ancient world—King Selomen’s Mines-—from 
‘which was obtained the gold used in the adorament of the Great Temple in 
Jerusalem. Another theory identifies the ruins as Bantu work of the 14th 
‘or 15th century A.D. when Zimbabwe may have served as a centre for the 
geld trade with the Mohammedans of the coast. ea 
Whatever theic origin, the rains remain an interesting link in the history 
of mining im Southera Rhodesia, for today the mining of gold, chrome and 
i prosperity of the country. Full and up- 





sedate i in Southern Rhodesia, covering the - 
to-date information from our braaches > 


mining industey and other commercial activities, is readily 
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collection in consequence of uricleared payments to the Argentine 

Necessarily, the main counterpart of this cance 
is t0 be found in the items which reflect Government 
from the banking system. Bill portfolios have been reduced 
£55.5 million, call money is down by £8,600,000, and ‘Treasury 
deposit receipts are up by £8,000,000. “The net contraction in 
these three items together is therefore £56 million—actually a 
somewhat smaller movement than might have been expected, 
for, during the four weeks most.nearly comparable to the period 
covered by the banks’ statements, the Government’s above-line 
surplus amounted to no less than £140 million, and only about 
£60 million of this was offset by: net outgoings below the line 
without allowing, of course, for the undisclosed net receipts in 
sterling from sales of gold. The merease in TDRs reflects the 
first stages of the unwinding of the Argentine operation, for, as 
the railway companies disburse the large moneys temporarily 
immobilised on their accounts, the special bill issues made to the 
recipient banks last March are being redeemed, and are being 
refinanced by issue of TDRs allocated to the banks in the usual 
way. The greater part of the decline in the banks” bill holdings 
may therefore be presumed to reflect a reduction in tap bills ; 
during the period covered by the banks’ statement, the total issue 
of tender bills rose by £50 million, 

It has been suggested in some quarters that this change of 
trend in deposits ought to be regarded as an inflationary 
tendency, on the ground that the deposits created in March were 
formerly immobilised but are now going into general circulation ; 
the published figures of deposits showed an increase of £88 million 
in current account balances and a decline of £80 million in those 
on deposit account (this last movement of course reflecting the 
withdrawals by the railway companies). This looks a sophisticated 
comment, but in fact it is not sophisticated enough. The banks’ 
statements were made up in the very midst of the process of 
disbursement to stockholders, so that only a very sinall part of 
the funds could have already found a permanent home. Even so, 
the expansion of bank advances, at £18 million, though much 
larger than in the previous month, was far smaller than in the 
corresponding month last year; and the banks’ investment 
portfolios were further reduced, by £5,000,000.. Both these 
movements suggest that re-employment of the Argentine proceeds 
is producing some cancellation of the initial creation of money 
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Machines to Europe 


In shipping goods from one country to another 
both Exporters and Importers encounter con- 
tinually changing problems and varying regula- 
tions. We have a highly-developed organisation 
handling the financial problems connected 
with international trade and serving im- 
portant mercantile interests. Merchants 
seeking guidanceare invited to consultus. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Head Office: 67 LOMBARD STREET; LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Banik Limited 
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which the purchasé opet involved. "The money which still 
remains uninvested will have inflationary éffects” only if ‘the 
récipients divert theit capital to current constimption or’ embark 
upon capital developments which would not otherwise have been 
undertaken and which aré ‘not reckoned in’ the: programme 
assumed by the Chancellor in his recent budgeting. ~~ 


«x *® 2 
Credit to France 


The negotiations for an urgently needed sterling credit to 
the French Government have been two-thirds successful. The 
original intention was to open a credit of £15 million, of which 
£10 million ‘was to be provided directly by Great Britain and 
the other £5,000,000 was to be made available out of the sterling 
balances accumulated by Belgium. Provisional agreement on both 
aspects of the operation was reached when the three Finance 
Ministers met in Brussels last month. The triangular credit has, 
unfortunately, fallen through. There appears to have been ‘some 
misunderstanding on the exact nature of the sterling which 
Belgium would make available to France. Britain thought the 
sterling would come out of Belgium’s current account, which for 
so long has shown a chronic tendency to grow beyond the gold 
convertibility ceiling of £27 million. A reduction of £5,000,000 
in this account would, therefore, have been particularly welcome in 
London. Belgium, however, saw the position in a different light, 
and wished to make its part of the credit to France without 
encroaching on the sterling held in the current account. For the 
time being, therefore, this part of the French credit negotiations 
has reached a deadlock. The matter may be revived later as part 
of an extension of the wider intra-European clearing scheme. 

The direct credit of £10,000,000 to France was finally arranged 
this week. It will take the form of sales of sterling by the Bank 
of England, acting on behalf of the British Government, to the 
Bank of France up to an amount of £10,000,000 at any time 
between now and September 30th next. The Bank of France 
will resell this sterling for forward delivery not later than 
September 30th. .This forward exchange operation will put 
sterling immediately at the disposal of the French Government 
and will provide for repayment of the credit by a. specific date. 
It will also protect the British Government from any exchange 
risk in respect of the francs it will acquire through sales of 
sterling. There is a clause in the agreement providing that the 
currency of the credit may be extended if both parties are willing. 
The official announcement issued in London states that “the 
intention. of the arrangement is to provide. short-term facilities 
to the French Government in overcoming their immediate balance 
of payments difficulties during the next few months until the 
work of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
can have effect.” It was estimated recently that the deficit which 
France was running with the sterling area as a whole would 
amount to about £70 million for 1948. © France began the year 
with about £40 million in hand. Unless, therefore, a considerable 
improvement takes place in the French balance of payments, in 
the near future, the facilities just granted will prove insufficient, 
and will have to be extended both in time and amount. 

* + * 
Finance Bill Amendments 


Two amendments—one from the Government and the other 
to be moved by the Opposition—have been tabled.to the Finance 
Bill. The first gives relief to whole time working directors of 
private companies in respect of their income from shareholdings, 
and thus recognises the force of the criticism about the inclusion of 
such dividends as “investment income” for the purpose Of the 
Special Contribution. The relief ig limited to’ £2,000 or /1§ per 
cent of the profits (up to a limit 6f £15,600," cofresponding to 
profits of £100,000 or more) divided by the number of working 
directors. Any salaries or other emoluments will be offset against 
these allowances in computing “investment income” of working 
directors. This is a material improvement to the original Finance 
Bill, and covers the main point of complaint, though it does not 
meet the case of ths. private. company. which earns large profits 
through the skill of its working directors but may have only 
modest assets. aa 

The second. amendment—it has yet to be seen’ whether it will 
be called—is ‘intended to tectify a* gap ih the Income Tax ‘Act 
of 1945 to which the British Overseas: Mining Association has 
lately called attention. It,seeks relief for taxation purposes for 
oil and mining companies, registered in the United Ki m but 
operating abroad, in respect of capital expenditure which ‘is 
exhausted in the course of working a mineral deposit. Such 
depletion is not covered by the Income Tax Act; expendit 
incurred on prospecting is ellowed, but not the 
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capital expended in ‘acquiring mining pr 8. Again; if! 
vendor ‘accepts’ a’ ‘royalty i “ofa Cote anci) the ' 

is allowable for income’tax’ purposes. “As the law now stant 
mining’ compaity ‘can only amoftise its expenditure’ on -acqui 
mining properties ‘from its taxed profits. “The logical’ case! ‘for 
the Opposition amendment is clear enough, and it deserves syn: 
pathetic consideration in the interest of British mining develop- 
ment overseas. 


. 


: “ ipAsiahsa 
Dunlop’s Reserves 


The increase from £8,263,279 to £9,426,396.in the operating 
profit of the Dunlop group for 1947 provides an impres- 
sive background to the chairman’s statement which accompanies 
the full accounts for.1947—these are analysed in detail in the 
Records and Statistics,Supplement. As the company has sub- 
scribed to voluntary dividend limitation, none of these additional 
earnings is distributed and the group asa whole has. been able 
to increase its reserves by about. £2,500,000 to-a total of 
£13,882,297. Ploughing back is a familiar policy of the Dunlop 
group. In the past ten years some £213 million has been placed 
to reserves out of profits. In addition, £5,000,000 of, debentuze 
capital was raised in this period, making a total of £264 million 
of extra capital available for new investment. Of this amount 
£154 million has been spent on fixed assets and the remainder 
used as working capital. The 110,000 shareholders of its various 
classes of capital must derive satisfaction from the impres- 
sive financial strength of the group, ‘though ordinary 
stockholders may be excused a touch of chagrin that they 
cannot immediately share in the increase of profits. The wisdom 
of the group’s reserve policy has in fact been amply justified by 
the ease with which it has been able to finance a wide expansion 
in its activities in recent years. There are now seventy-one sub- 
sidiaries, of which thirty-seven are situated in this country. The 
total sales turnover, including inter-group transactions, has risen 
from £40 million in 1937 to £102 million in 1947, of which 45 per 
cent represented sales in the United Kingdom and 55 per cent 
in overseas countries. 

Bur the accounts are beginning to reflect the dual strain of 
carrying the cost of expanding inventories at rising prices and 
financing a heavy programme of capital development. The value 
of inventories increased from £16,443,912 to £22,549,114 last year 
while some £4,770,000 gross was expended on capital projects. 
Finance was comfortably provided from internal resources. but 


commitments of £3,900,000, a sum which is not far below. the 
present net cash Balance of £4,337,733. Net current asseis 
amount to nearly £22 million—a manifest source of. strength, 
though the total is largely represented by working capital em- 
ployed in the business. ‘ 

* * * 


Austrian Guaranteed Loan Position 


Holders of Belgian, British, French, Netherlands, Swedish 
and Swiss tranches of the Austrian Guaranteed Conversion Loan, 
1934-59, are to. receive mgypet cent of the face value of coupons 
due on June 1, 1948 is is the same proportionate rate of 
payment which bondholders received last year. That the loan 
is not to be serviced in full, despite Austria’s inability to meet 
external commitménts, is vee to Italy’s attitude towards this, 
and indeed its other, sterling obligations. The Austrian loan, 
when issued in 1934, carried a joint guarantee for service and 
redemption by Britain, France and Czechoslovakia to the extent 
of 24 per cent:each, Italy 20}. per cent, and the. balance,by 
Belgium, Sweeny Legend and Denmark. The British part.of 
the loan consisted of £10,163,900 4} per cent guaranteed sterling 
bonds 1934-59, of which $6,826,900°is still-Gutstanding, excluding 
bonds on which only partial repayment has been made. _ 

The coaenecdeatenere was this’ year unable’ to ae 
guatantee'' of redeniption® ‘paymients—as “distinct from’ in 
payments+“on “account ‘Of its own “‘utgert Heed” for foréign 
exchange for food “arid raw imiaterials * ‘but by implication it sub- 
scribed to its obligation in principle to meet this payment too. 
AD Italian électii Tialy took the purely legalistic stand 

at'Austria’s inability to meet its obligations had not been proved, 
and therefore that the Ttalian guarantee had not become operative. 
, it has now been announced that the Italian Treasury 

will shortly be sending a representative to this country for dis- 
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is 10 be hoped. that, the whole question 


$10. D qu of Italy’ 

Obligations will, be reviewed with the Italian representative when 
he.atrives in this country. Pern ee 
Nationalised Sphinx 


The second of the annual reports which the Bank of England, 
since its nationalisation, has been required to publish is even more 
disappointing than the first. ‘The Bank had been given’ a great 
opportunity to provide authoritative analysis—and even comment 
=tipon matters of public policy’ which properly fall within the 
sphere of a central bank, as well’as a chance to fill some of the 
wide gaps if monetary statistics. Nationalisation itself was purely 
a political act; and ‘since Labour had ‘always assailed the Bank 
for its sécretiveness, Labour Ministers might have been expected 
to make sure that these opportunities were not thrown away. Yet 
the only result seems to have been to make the Old Lady more 
Sphinx-like than ‘before. As a private institution the Bank did 
at least hold a half-yearly General Court and submitted a profit 
statement which, in theory at least, could be challenged by any 
stockholder. But now that the proprietors are the whole body 
of British taxpayers, no information whatever is given of the 
financial results of the Bank’s activities. In the accounting data 
the only novelty is the issue of a Bank return compiled in tradi- 
tional form but dated for the last day of the Bank’s financial 
year—which means that, in most years, there will be two Bank 
returns relating to that particular week, 

The general material, though it extends to sixteen pages and 
provides a convenient summary of information already available 
elsewhere, could hardly be more pedestrian. Nobody would 
imagine, from a’ scrutiny of these pages, that in the period they 
purport to survey the whole climate of monetary and financial 
policy in Britain had changed or that in the gilt-edged market 
there had been a dramatic reversal of the violent trends of the 
previous year. Indeed, there is even a hint of deliberate Obscu- 
fantism on this vexed question of cheap money: the table of 
bomparative yields which appeared in last year’s report. does 
not reappear this time. But while the report is silent on these 
vital issues, it devotes two pages to listing the changes in Bank 
rate since 1927 and in the fiduciary issue since 1931, and to 
reproducing the Clearing banks’ classification of bank advances, 
Attention is drawn to the change of trerid in the note circulation, 
but not one word is said of its probable causes ; in this matter 
the only interesting fact which emerges is that, of the £144 million 
décline in the total circulation, £136 million occurred in the 
circulation of £1 notes. As for rélationships with the commercial 
banking system, the Bank contents itself with the remark ‘that 
there has been “ close and intimate co-operation ” and that the 
“credit facilities provided by the clearing banks have conformed 
with the general policy of the Government.” 

This ‘year, as last, the only really useful section of the report 
is that which summiarises the financial and payments agreements 
concluded during the year. But the dollar ¢risis and the dramatic 
failure of the convertibility experiment ‘are dismissed in the 
colourless and formal language of exchange control, which relates 
in a dozen words that “the right of transfer from Transferable 
Accounts to American Accounts’ was ‘rescinded.” Is this really 
the limit of “enlightenment that ‘thé public can expect of the 
authorities ? “Do objectivity and reasonable caution really demand 
sich futilities OF ¥estraiit ? “Must all official utterance upon the 
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nature. and general content of this report, should reflect .upon 


merits of revealing some of the fruits of official research. Indeed, 

it will find object Jesséns even in the activities of some of the 

youthful central banks of Latin America. hoovdee Tbe 
fe Ber hi 

An Error by the Coal Board 


But for the other troubles of the National Coal Board and 
the resentment felt by the press over the allotment of dollars for 
newsprint, little might have been heard of the costly étror which 
the Coal Board made last year in estimating its needs of con- 
veyor belting.. This probability makes the incident the more 
alarming, and it underlines the question whether requests for 
dollars by public boards are scrutinised as closely as requests by 
companies and traders. On the reported facts, it is hard to credit 
that they are. 

The programme of installing more belt-conveyors in the mines 
was begun by the Coal Board last year, in a hurry and under the 
influence of the coal crisis. No doubt it seemed, at the time, 
meritorious to make a quick estimate of requirements of belting 
for the following twelve months and to make it (as the Board 
admitted in a statement last weekend) “ deliberately on the gene- 
rous side.” The estimate was 13} million feet. Since the 
production of British belting available for the British coal mines 
in the first half of 1947 was less than 4,060,000 feet, the Board 
ordered 2,000,000 feet, at about four dollars a foot, from “the 
United States. British production rose with a swiftness which 
upset these calculations ; by the end. of 1947 it had reached ‘the 
rate of 10 million feet a year and was still rising. “ At the samie 
time “the introduction of conveyors into the pits was not going 
forward as fast as had been hoped,” The Coal Board decided that 
it did net need the American belting after all, and asked the 
American manufacturers to reduce the contracts ; but few, ‘it 
appears, were willing to do so, for the Board is taking delivery in 
1948 and 1949 of 1,900,000 feet from America, which, apparently, 
it cannot at the moment use. The surplus will be put into ‘stock 
until, needed—but it could equally well have been. bought in 
Britain when it was required. 

That the Board should attempt a more rapid mechanisation 
than it could, as things turned out, achieve’ was natural enough 
in the circumstances of last year. The failure to estimate cor- 
rectly what could be produced at home is less excusable. An 
estimate of that kind was, perhaps; for the Ministry of Supply te 
make, rather than the Coal Board. But where was. the plannet’s 
eye which should, in a planned economy, look with equal sharp- 
ness at the inflated needs of the mines and the under-estimated 
possibilities of the engineering factories? Where was the vigi- 
lance of the foreign exchange control which might have been 
expected to scrutinise such precipitate. demands for dollars ? Large 
centralised boards have the disadvantage that their mistakes are 
liable to be large-and costly. If planning has a virtue, it should 
surely lie in its ability, to correct such mistakes in time. 


* * * 
Steel Companies Face the Future 


A step which anticipates ‘the possible nationalisation of the 
steel industry is being taken by Guest Keen and Nettlefolds. This 
company ‘is to repay its'4 per’ cent debenture ‘stock at ‘102, and 
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The services of The Economist's staff of specialists can be put at the disposal of business and: other 


Organisations in, many ways,. Below we give. two examples. 


i ‘Overseas Territories | 7 
To enable the paper to comment on events abroad, a regular 
flow of information from our overseas. correspondents and 
contacts is required,...This information, and the judgments | 
that are based on it,.can be applied.to.commercial problems. 
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Industries and Commodities 


Our research staff'and statisticians are constantly studying 
the world’s chief industries and commodities. This:speciali- 
. sation, and. the sources, of information: to which we have 
access, enable us to report with authority on these subjects. 
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,_ demand for action, but the 


on the face of it, would involve the company in an extra taxation 


is made plain. It is the intention to make the parent company 
purely a holding concern, and to concentrate the producing side 
of the business in the subsidjaries, This object cannot be achieved 
while the 4 per cent debenture remains ing, Sifce it is 
secured by a floating charge on the assets of the company. Before 
the transfer of assets to subsidiaries can be effected the debenture 
must be removed. 

Steel companies—of which Guest Keen and Nettlefolds would 
hardly rank as the most vulnerable—are in fact becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the possibility that the industry may be 
nationalised, and many are now making dispositions of assets and 
tidying up their capital structures while they are still free to do so. 
Thos. Firth and John Brown has recently entered into an agree- 
ment with its subsidiary, Firth, Brown Tools, to transfer to that 
company ifs assets engaged in pfoducing tungsten carbide and 
allied industrial processes im consideration of a share issue. 
Although no mention was made of nationalisation in connection 
with ‘the transfer, that may well have inspired it. Another group 
to indicate the way the industry is thinking was Vickers, which 
switched reserves from certain subsidiaries, notably English Steel 
Corporation, to the parent company, thus immunising con- 
siderable resources in the event of nationalisation being 
confined to operating companies alone. This assumption may not, 
of course, be justified by events: The Electricity Act provides 
a precedent for preventing companies from carrying on business 
after nationalisation, but in that case the structure of the industry 
and of the companies themselves was more clearly defined than 
in the case of steel. Obviously, the steel industry’s calculations 
are based on a comparison with the position of the coal companics 
which are free to carry on business in other spheres, as indeed 
some are doing with success. 


* 
Trade With Japan 
New arrangements have been concluded with the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan for conducting trade 
berween the United Kingdom and the Colonies and Japan in 
terms of sterling. Under these arrangements sterling acquired 
by SCAP in excess of the amount which “ it can reasonably expect 
to be able to spend in the near future” will be convertible into 
dollars. These conversions will be made at regular half-yearly 
dates, and though the texts so far published make no mention 
of the amount of sterling which SCAP will be prepared to 
accumulate it may be assumed that it will in fact be no more 
than an adequate working balance. For all practical p i 
therefore, Japan remains a hard currency country, a the 
London announcement of the new arrangements emphasised that 
all proposals to purchase from Japan must be con- 
sidered in the light of this contingent liability of sterling 
accumulated by SCAP being convertible into dollars. 

The constraints which this provision may place on the expansion 
of trade between sterling countries and Japan are increased by 
the fact that for the time being exports of textile poods from Japan 
have had to be excluded from these arrangements. These textiles 
are manufactured with American cotton, the greater part of which 
is provided by the US Commodities jon. Sines this raw 
material has to be paid for in doliars the USCC has made it a 
condition that Japanese textile exports must be sold in terms of 
dollars and the proceeds earmarked to repay the amounts duc 
for raw cotton. At one stroke this removes from the new 
arrangements by far the biggest single item in potential Japanese 
trade with the sterling area, This, in other words, is an agree- 
ment from which little encouragement or gratification can be 
derived. If trade between Japan and sterling countrie: 
in the near future it will be in spite and not because of the 
financial arrangements just announced. 

' * * * 
Development Councils in Practice 
| . he draft order. forthe Hosiery. Development Council has 
been published, and-suggestions for ‘amendments ‘have to reach the 
Board of Trade by June 30th. This follows close on the TUC’s 
.is a little bitter to trade 
union taste. The council is to representatives of the 
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employees, six representatives.of firms,engaged.in, i 
and three independent members, One of the i . 
be chairman. Thus the trade unionists have not ‘achieved “equal 
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eppecsesaiag ih Be Sept ie the. recomum: 
Seceacd” What avioasra has Wen bedoaoenty tap 
trial Organisation Act, and in the circumstances the 
been wise to concede the point of re 
the councils into existence at all. 
sation Act was debated in the Commons, Government spokesr 
ave assurances that eVery effort would be made, before a deve. 
opment council was set up, to get agreement Within the industry 
concerned, 

This is, indeed, essential if councils are to perform the 
task expected of them with the circumscribed powers they 
will possess. The process of seeking agreement is going on in 
a number of industries—in the hosiery industry itself it is, indeed, 
not yet completed—and accommodation will not be helped by 
muddled statements of the matters at issue. One such statement 
came last week from Dame Anne Loughlin, general secretary of 
the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers, who. sug- 
gested that a development council in her industry would have 
seen that the industry was “effectively organised” and would 
therefore have avoided the recent piling up of clothing stocks ; 
the employers were opposing the establishment of a council 
because they were against “ planned production.” 

Tf it is true that the employers are opposing, and the trade unions 
supporting, development councils in the belief that they have some- 
thing to do with “ planned production,” then it is high time that 
both sides re-read the Act and the Government statements that ex- 
plained it in Parliament. Development councils. will not plan 
production. Their general object will be to. promote the efficiency 
and usefulness of their industries, and the schedule of functions 
in the Act makes it clear that this is to be done primarily by 
such relatively modest activities as the promotion of research, 
the study of ways of improving industrial conditions, certifica- 
tion, standards, and the exchange of knowledge. Their powers 
are carefully drawn to exclude restrictive practices, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps (then President of, the Board of Trade) made it 
clear in the debate early last year that if any council strayed in 
the direction of restriction it would quickly be brought back to 
its proper work. This was clearly borne in mind when the 
schedules to the Act were drawn up, and the effect was that any 
powers to direct or restrict production. were excluded. This will 
need to be borne in mind if there is not to be exaggerated alarm 
among employers and, later, needless disappointment among the 
unions. No development council on the present model can tum 
an industry into a planned industry, 
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* * * 
Cutting the Cake 


A number of important companies now show how each 
pound of revenue which they receive is paid out in the various 
costs of manufacture or remains as profits. In the United States 
this technique has been widespread for many years and its adop- 
tion in Britain has largely waited until profits came under political 
fire. The attack on profits has always been based on their 
absolute size, not on their relation to costs of manufacture and 
selling prices. Hence the widespread notion that profits alone 
could absorb increases in wages or reductions in prices. 

The accompanying table shows how far this idea differs from 
the facts. It shows the percentage division of the total revenue 
of some. eighteen companies between cost of. materials, wages, 
other costs, taxation, reserves and dividends, An_ industrial 
observer could in many cases give some explanation of the variation 
between the relative cost -of materials:and wages to different 

of industry. Mass production, as exemplified by Ford 


and Vauxhall, requires proportionately lower labour cost than the 


manufacture of ision tools and instruments, of which Coventry 
Gauge and Toot“is a convénientr illustration.» “Steel production, 
to judge from John Summers, Coivilles and United Steel, 
stand intermediately between the two extremes. The — 
in the cost structure of Rugby Portland Cement and British 
Portland Cement is noteworthy. In most cases, with the pat 
ticular exception of Doulton, the incidence of taxation is remark- 
ably consistent between 5 and 7} per centof total revenue. Whea 
excise and materials are separated there is probably litte 
difference in the Cost structure of the two breweries in the list, | 
_ The Columin provided for overheads and administration cost! 
is rather a residual item and no attempt should be! made to assess 
a company’s efficiency from.this-or indeed any oth 

centage figure. The table is not an attempt at comparative cost 
accounting but i Sppseaig more clearly the notions of thé 
classical economists e division of a product between the 


| three factors of production~land, labour and>capital. The table 


does indeed clearly demonstrate that the rewards of cquit¥ 
capital are*the marginal item. ‘The fairly wide variation shown 
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by the share wise Breck ssg is explained ‘by many. causes, 
n capi 





€, main. stream. of . the 
pe ‘income. Mstituent. shares... It would 
‘be useful if me es cae Were to adopt this form 
‘of analysis of their toral some pues procedure 
“could be adopted, “Qver-much’ dea is as. baffling as the lumping 
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| Sales, 
fi Depre- 
i j Latin 
| Wages | etc., Taxa- 
Company !*» % \Materiats) amd) of) Over- tion 
‘i i Dalaries | head 
'Adminis- 
pst SSH eb teation et 
% ‘9 : _ 6 la * o o 
eee se. : mR % om “ i? a 
Sere 65-4 <}  AT-G 52 BE poe] oe} 2200 
ae oS Ghtemetens 65-2 23°4 2-1 §:5 | 3-0}. . 0-8 100 
’ Lae oy 
Vokes. 2... viele. 2y 26-8 48-0» 18-1 5-0 | 2-1 100 
Coventry Gauge & Tool | 17-4 60-9 12: 5* 6-8 2-4 100 
Johnson and Philips’ | $84 °] 27-3 Be 6:8 4-5 3.0 100 
Potvin’: SO 529° fase | asa Pong fone foe 1 d00 
» Sununers. is. 41-2 219 16-1 7-8 4-6 2-4 100 
Jnited Steel ........ 53-3 30-9 10-1 a1 4-3 1-4 100 
Building Materials: i 
lenson and Nicholson 58-9 19:7 9.6 7-2 2:9 1-7 100 
veneral Refractories . 45-0 26-4 20-6 4-4 2-3 1-3 100 
andy) Portland Ce- ie eh ¢ , 
Carpet ous : 5.4 , 2-5 2-1 100 
pdtich Portland Ce 
SRN Lciwods snede 62:5 21-0 1-4 7:4 - OS 1-2 100 
Tettiles: 
Pool Lorimer and 
Tabbarer . yc cer e% 61-5 17-0 10-3 5-7 2-1 3-0 100 
Courtaulds.. 0... .e08 3-9 29-4 | 27-9* 5-4 6-2t 100 
Breweries: 
Taylor Walker ,..... 79-0t 5-4 16-1 ohe 3-2 2-3 100 
J) Whitbread. . os .0.s0s 9 9-3 13-5 63-5 2-7 Ll 
Miscellaneous: 
Doultoay;. séseets 42-0 40-@ ad 13 2 3 100 
_ Imperial Chemical ,, 58-3 26-5 3-1 6-3 31 |. Hike 100 


} 
* Including reserves. } Indluding preference dividend. { Including excise and taxation. 
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together of items that have’ nothing in common.’ Indeed, ‘the 
accompanying’ table ‘has involved’ some ‘regrouping which a 
standard division of items would avoid. The chairman of' Rots 
Razor recently commented on the “ practice which is finding 
some favour to give an analysis showing how the company’s 
turnover is split into its component parts”; he ‘decided’ against 
it because the conditions for any two companies even in the 
same trade are not sufficiently alike. That is a fair point—but 
it presupposes Comparisons between the figures of different com- 
panies which should not be made without the most careful study 
of the facts behind the figures. 
* ¥ ¥ 


Accountants and the Companies Act 

The Council ofthe Institute.of Chartered Accountants is 
to be commended for. putting a booklet on the new Companies 
Act* on sale to the public. The booklet contains recommenda- 
tions of the Council and joint opinion of counsel on matters of 





“* The ( Companies Act, 1947, 7, Institute of Chartered Accountants, 5s. 
This Bank’s services are at the disposal of British 


business men for the development of two-way 
trade between Great Britain. and Canada. 
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that, they’ may ieee made.up to.an earlier date. There is no. pro- 
Vision in the 
and the mew ; any accounts presented from July 1st onwards must 
_conform ‘with, the requirements of the new Act, though it ‘will be 


Act'to cover the transition between the” ag order 


impossible to, follow some of the latter—for example, the valuation 
of .assets.on July tst—in accounts, prepared Before thar date ‘but 
presented. after it The Council proposes three forms of auditors’ 
report to cover the several types of accounts which may be issued 
first, where no, group. accounts are provided ; secondly, where 
consolidated accounts are. provided ; and thirdly, where other 
forms of, group accounts are provided. A modification. has been 
secured. to the, simple, division, of, all assets between “ fixed ” and 

“current” ;, certain assets do, not naturally fall into either class 
(like advances.to subsidiaries or a debit balance. an profit and 
loss_account).; the Council has obtained. authorisation. fromthe 
Board of Trade. to state. that no ayecuan will be taken. to. an 
asset not being described as “fixed” or “ current,” if to do, so 
would not be.a.true. and fair one provided that the nature 
of the asset.is clearly stated... This, assurance from. the Board ..of 
Trade may .presumably be an administrative anticipation of their 
Statutory. power of amendment under. Section 120 (1), 

The, section of the booklet..on. the valuation of fixed. assets is 
of particular value. The underlying principle in the Act is.that 
fixed assets. are to. be shown at cost or valuation, less the deprecia- 
tion provisions which have been accumulated, against them... For 
many companies, however, the, separation. of .such. figures..may..not 
be.possible without unreasonable, expense, or. delay. .. Hence, the 
statement, of fixed. asset values may. follow one of two methads— 
the. normal method, as.defined above, or, the.“ netbook amount 
basis,” which the Act permits as.an alternative... The Council 
suggests four different forms of statement for showing fixed assets. 
It is counsel’s opinion, further, ,that..where depreciation..has 
hitherto been provided in one account, without dividing it among 
the various asset headings, such a division. wilh be necessary in 
future—a point of some importance for companies. which have 
set up central depreciation funds. An important series. of opinions 
and recommendations on depreciation practice suggests that.excess 
reserves must be shown separately, but that excessive writing-off 
in the past need not be written back. It is not clear whether in 
all. circumstances additional sums. for. depreciation, intended to 
cover the replacement of fixed age? ata higher price-level would 
rank technically as “reserves.” “provisions.” The border 
line between the two classes of es is always difficult to draw, 
and the restricted definition. of the latter word in the Act has 
caused the Council to amend certain earlier recommendations on 
the treatment of sums.set aside for future income tax, which in 
future become. “ reserves.” 


* * as 
Building Society Problems 


Mr, Andrew Stewart’s address from the chair to the annual 
conference of the Building Societies’ Association last week cele- 
brated a record year, measured ‘both by the total resources 
entrusted with the movement and by its new mortgage lending. 
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offers the holders an option to eft. into mew. 44 per cent 
cumulative £1 preference dates vk tha wine of preference shares 


is made plain. It is the intention to make the parent company 
purely a holding concern, and to concentrate the producing side 
of the business in the subsidiaries, This object cannot be achieved 
while the 4 per cent debenture remains i 
secured by a floating charge on the assets of the company. Before 
the transfer of assets to subsidiaries can be effected the debenture 
must be removed. 

Steel companies—of which Guest Keen and Nettlefolds would 
hardly rank as the most vulnerable—are in fact becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the possibiliry that the industry may be 
nationalised, and many are now making dispositions of assets and 
tidying up their capital structures while they are still free to do so. 
Thos. Firth and John Brown has recently entered into an agree- 
ment with its subsidiary, Firth, Brown Tools, to transfer to that 
company igs assets engaged in producing tungsten carbide and 
allied industrial processes in consideration of a share issue. 
Although no mention was made of nationalisation in connection 
with the transfer, that may well have inspired it. Another group 
to indicate the way the industry is thinking was Vickers, which 
switched reserves from certain subsidiaries, notably English Steel 
Corporation, to the parent company, thus immunising con- 
siderable resources in the event of nationalisation being 
confined to operating companies alone. This assumption may not, 
of course, be justified by events: The Electricity Act provides 
a precedent for preventing companies from carrying on business 
after nationalisation, but in that case the structure of the industry 
and of the companies themselves was more clearly defined than 
in the case of steel. Obviously, the steel industry’s calculations 
are based on a comparison with the position of the coal companies 
which are free to carry on business in other spheres, as indeed 
some are doing with success. 


* 
Trade With Japan 

New arrangements have been concluded with the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan for conducting trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies and Japan in 
terms of sterling. Under these arrangements sterling acquired 
by SCAP in excess of the amount which “it can reasonably expect 
to be able to spend in the near future” will be convertible into 
dollars. These conversions will be made at regular half-yearly 
dates, and though the texts so far published make no mention 
of the amount of sterling which SCAP will be prepared to 
accumulate it may be assumed that it will in fact be no more 
than an adequate working balance. For all practical purposes, 
therefore, Japan remains a hard currefcy country, and the 
London announcement of the new arrangements emphasised that 
all proposals to purchase from Japan must be con- 
sidered in the light of this contingent liability of sterling 
accumulated by SCAP being convertible into dollars. 

The constraints which this provision may place on the expansion 
of trade between sterling countries and Japan are increased by 
the fact that for the time being exports of textile goods from Japan 
have had to be excluded from these arrangements. These textiles 
are manufactured with American cotton, the greater part of which 
is provided by the US Commodities jon, Since this raw 
material has to be paid for in dollars the USCC has made it a 
condition that Japanese textile exports must be sold in terms of 
dollars and the proceeds earmarked to repay the amounts due 
for raw ‘cotton. At one stroke this removes “from the new 
arrangements by far the biggest single item in potential Japanese 
trade with the sterling area, This, in other words, is an agree- 
ment from which little encouragement or gratification can be 
derived. If trade between Japan and sterling countries expands 
in the near future it will be in spite and not because of the 
financial arrangements just announced. 

* * * 
Development Councils in Practice 
The draft. order for the Hosiery Development Council has 
been published, and:suggestions for ‘amendments ‘have to reach the 
Board of Trade by June 30th. This follows close on the TUC’ 
demand for action, but the -is a little bitter to trade 
union taste. The council is to have three representatives of the 


¥ ™* 


employees, six representatives.of firms,engaged.in the i y, 
and three independent members. One of the Pe a Rosen wall 


be chairman. Thus the trade unionists have sot achieved “ equal 
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Tas Matte ee cent ete 
See Wt belies oe been, notoriously. sho ot Garege 
trial Organisation Act, and in the circumstances the TUC 
been wise to concede the point of eppeseniatiaes in order to get 
the councils into existence at all, en the Industrial Organi- 
sation Act was debated in the Commons, Government spoke 

ave assurarices that eVery effort would be made, before a deve. 
opment council was set up, to get agreement within the industry 
concerned, 

This is, indeed, essential if councils are to perform the 
task expected of them with the circumscribed powers. they 
will possess. The process of seeking agreement is going on in 
a number of industries—in the hosiery industry itself it is, i 
not yet completed—and accommodation will not be helped by 
muddled statements of the matters at issue. One such statement 
came last week from Dame Anne Loughlin, general secretary of 
the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers, who. sug- 
gested that a development council in her industry would have 
seen that the industry was “effectively organised” and would 
therefore have avoided the recent piling up of clothing stocks; 
the employers were opposing the establishment of a council 
because they were against “ planned production.” 

If it is true that the employers are opposing, and the trade unions 
supporting, development councils in the belief that they have some- 
thing to do with “ planned production,” then it is high time that 
both sides re-read the Act and the Government statements that e- 
plained it in Parliament. Development councils will not plan 
production. Their general object will be to promote the efficiency 
and usefulness of their industries, and the schedule of functions 
in the Act makes it clear that this is.to be done primarily by 
such relatively modest activities as the promotion of research, 
the study of ways of improving industrial conditions, certifica- 
tion, standards, and the exchange of. knowledge. Their . powers 
are carefully drawn to exclude restrictive practices, and Sir 
Stafford Cripps (then President of. the Board of Trade) made it 
clear in the debate carly last year that if any council strayed in 
the direction of restriction it would quickly be brought back to 
its proper work. This was clearly borne in mind when the 
schedules to the Act were drawn up, and the effect was that any 
powers to direct or restrict production. were excluded. This will 
need to be borne in mind if there is not to be exaggerated alarm 
among employers and, later, needless disappointment among the 
unions. No development council on the present model can tum 
an industry into a planned industry. 


* x * 
Cutting the Cake 


A number of important companies now show how each 
pound of revenue which they receive is paid out in the various 
Costs of manufacture or remains as profits. In the United States 
this technique has been widespread for many years and its adop- 
tion in Britain has largely waited until profits came under political 
fire. The attack on profits has always been based on their 
absolute size, not on their relation to costs of manufacture and 
selling prices. Hence the widespread notion that profits alone 
could absorb increases in wages or reductions in prices. 

The accompanying table shows how far this idea differs from 
the facts. It shows the percentage division of the total revenue 
of some. eighteen companies between cost of materials, wages, 
other costs, taxation, reserves and dividends, An_ industrial 
observer in many cases give some explanation of the variation 
between the relative-cost of materials and wages to different 
groups of industry. Mass production, as exemplified by Ford 
and Vauxhall, requires proportionately lower labour cost than the 
manufacture of eet and instruments, of which Coventry 
Gauge and Toot“is a convenient illustration. ' ‘Steel production, 
to judge from John Summers, Coilvilles and United Steel, 
stand intermediately between the two extremes, The similari 
in the cost structure of Rugby Portland Cemenr and Briti 
Portland Cement is noteworthy. In most cases, with the pat 
ticular exception of Doulton, the incidence of taxation is remark- 
ably consistent between §.and 7} per cent of total revenue. Whes 
excise and materials are separated there is probably litte 
difference im the Cost stracture of the two breweries in the list. | 
_ The Column provided for overheads and administration costs 
is rather a residual item and no attempt should be made to 
a company’s efficiency from. thisor. indeed any ot 
centage figure. The table is not an attempt at comparative cost 
accounting but it’ a proactis more clearly the notions of the 
classical economists ‘the division of a product between the 
three factors of production—~land, labour and capital. The table 
does indeed clearly demonstrate that the rewards of equity 
capital are’the marginal item. The fairly wide variation shown 
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by the share taken . dividend is explained -by many causes, 
re tw 
a ae ehh 
the: money sie in 4 ve ° , 
“the other eat € main. ‘stream of . the 
isu tage ala hed Sites te “It would 
ere to adopt m 
‘Ol analysis of their ‘total, pauses eran some thadand: ae 
as the lumping 
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I Wages etc., Taxa- Reserves Divi- Total 





Company!" * {Materiais| and //)}) Over- tion is 
iad 4 Aylanes | beads, 
i Adminis- 
i abhi polwilades vareeieaion KESTE f ies | 
4 Tene 
o o/ iy 0 @ 

Pugineering: Ree * % * * | ? % 

Ford... .css-eceeshp 654} APR b SP fee SP ooo] oe} © 200 

Vauxhall. ot* tienes 65-2 23°4 2-1 6-5 } 3:0 j 0-8 100 

Vokes... + -dévile, | 26-84 48-0 fo 8-1 fy Bro | a1 100 

CoventryGauge &Tool| 17-4: | 60-9 12:5* 6-8 al 24 100 

Johnson and Philips | $84 | 27-3 “a 68 4-5 3-0 100 
PGdlWilles 2. 52°9° F250} 13-2 TQ 1-6 0-3 100 

ose Sununers....4 41-2 27:9 16-1 7-8 4-6 2°4 100 

Jnited Steel ...., 0+ 53:3 30:9 10-1 31 4:3 1-4 100 
Building Materials: 

enson and Nicholson 58-9 19:7 9-6 7-2 2-9 1-7 200 

veneral Refractories . 45-0 26-4 20-6 4-4 2-3 1-3 100 

Baeby’ Portland Ce- is 18:8 

tow pen eate 0 . 15 1 2 2-1 
‘patish Portland Ce: ve 
St clei dele ebe 62:5 21-0 1-4 7:4 0-5 1-2 100 

Textiles: 

Pool Lorimer and 

Tabbarer .o<scoes 61-5 17-0 10:3 5-7 2-1 3-0 100 

Courtaulds*.. 2... eee 3-9 29-4 27-9" 5-4 6-2t 100 
Breweries: 

Taylor Walker,..... 79-0 5-4 10-1 eke 3-2 2-3 100 

Whitbread. ....4. ve 9 9-3 13-5 63-5 27 Pl 100 
Miscellaneous: 

Doulton.) . J. dsves.. 42-0 40-9 nae 13 2 3 100 

Imperial Chemical ,, 58-3 26-5 


31 6-3 }) 31 2-7 4. . 100: 
"# Including reserves. Including preference divid Gividerid. {Including excise and taxation. 
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iiitiver of ‘items that have’ nothing in common.’ Indeed, the 
accompanying table ‘has involved’ some regrouping which a 
standard division of items would avoid. The chairman of Rotils 
Razor recently commented on the “practice which is finding 
some favour to give an analysis showing how the company’s 
turnover is split into its component parts”; “he ‘decided ‘against 
it because the conditions for any two companies even in the 
same trade are not sufficiently alike. That is a fair point—but 
it eitseppones comparisons. between the figures of different com- 

es which should not be made without the most careful study 
of the facts behind the figures. 

* ¥ * 


Accountants and the Companies Act 


The Council of. the Institute.of Chartered Accountants is 
to be commended for putting a. booklet on the new Companies 
Act* on sale 10 the public. The booklet contains recommenda- 
tions of the Council and joint opit opinion of counsel on matters of 


"* The Companies Act, 1947, Institute of Chartered Accountants, 5s. 
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in eee My metting on or after July ist, oe 
‘thar, they may be made. up to, an earlier date. fe is 
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vision in the Act to. cover the transition betiveen. the” eo Rediee 


.and the new ; any accounts presented from July 1st onwards. must 


conform with the requirements of the new Act, though it will be 
impossible to, follow some of the latter—for examiple, the valuation 
of assets.cn July tst—in accounts, prepared before thar date ‘bot 
presented after it, The Council proposes. three forms of auditors’ 
report to cover the several types of accounts which may be issued 
first, where no group. accounts are provided 5 secondly, where 
consolidated accounts are provided ;, and thirdly, where other 
forms of, group accounts are. provided. A modification. has been 
secured to the, simple, division, of, all assets between “ fixed” and 

“current” ;, certain assets, do, not naturally fall into either class 
(like advances to subsidiaries or a.debit balance. on profit and 
loss account).; the Council has obtained authorisation, from_the 
Board of Trade. to. state. that no Ree will be taken. to, an 
asset not being described as “fixed ” * current,” if to do. so 
would not be.a.true_ and fair eee see provided that the nature 
of the asset.is clearly stated. ‘This, assurance from. the. Board. of 
Trade may presumably, be an administrative anticipation of their 
statutory,power of amendment under. Section 120 (1). 

The.section of the_booklet.on the. valuation of fixed assets is 
of particular value... The underlying principle in the Act is..that 
fixed assets.are.1o.be shown.at cost or.valuation, less the deprecia- 
tion provisions which have been accumulated, against them. For 
many..companies, however,.the, separation. of such. figures.may..not 
be. possible without unreasonable, expense. or. delay. ... Hence, the 
statement, of fixed asset ..values may. follow..one of two methods— 
the mormal method, as.defined above, or. the.“ net. book amount 
basis,”,, which the Act,permits as.an alternative... The Council 
suggests four different forms of statement for.shewing fixed assets. 
It is counsel’s opinion, further, that. where depreciation, has 
hitherto been provided in one account, without dividing it among 
the various asset headings, such a division will be necessary in 
future—a point of some importance for companies. which have 
set up central depreciation funds. An important series, of opinions 
and recommendations on depreciation practice suggests that.excess 
reserves must be shown separately, but that excessive writing-off 
in the past need not be written back. It is not clear whether in 
all circumstances additional .sums_ for. depreciation, intended to 
cover the replacement of fixed ag at.a higher price-level would 
rank technically as “reserves” “ provisions.” . The border 
line between the two classes of tee is always difficult to draw, 
and the restricted. definition of the latter word in the Act. has 
caused the Council to amend certain earlier récommendations on 
the treatment. of sums set aside for future income tax, which in 
future become. “ reserves.” 


s - ¥* 
Building Society Problems 


Mr. Andrew Stewart’s address from the chair to the annual 
conference of the Building Societies’ Association last week cele- 
brated a record year, measured both by the total resources 
entrusted with the movement and by its new mortgage lending. 
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not only creates capital out of income, but at a’chosen - 
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Provisional figures issued by the Chief Registrar show that the 


Deen’ ws Corte te nee ee meee oe 
of £242.4 million, compared with £188.2 million for 1946. 
These figures closely confirm the’ ¢arlier estimates oft 
tate ke tae tae ed three months ago in 
the Building Societies Gazette, and the chairman was fully entitled 
to dwell on them with satisfaction. Mr Stewart also pointed out 
that the increase in investors’ balances in shares and deposits from 
£809.8 million to £882.1 million was the largest in history ; and 
he suggested that new savings and the repayment of mortgages 
together represented the canalising of savings to the extent of 
£200 million a year. Yet, as he observed, the value of the move- 
ment’s work cannot be assessed in terms of statistics; £950 
million is a most imposing total, but it is also a most imposing 
responsibility towards investors and mortgagors alike. In this 
connection, the chairman’s emphasis on the movement’s duty 
towards investors is salutary. Funds have come in easily in recent 
years—sometimes all too easily—but the movement should now 
be taking long views into the “very unpredictable future,” with 
all the riddles of policy arising from artificially low interest 
rates, from the gap between controlled rentals and economic 
rentals, and from the gap between the replacement cost of houses 

and present inflated market values. 

Mr Stewart asserted that these conditions were likely to be 
temporary and that a wise lending policy would recognise that 
probability. The phrasing of his speech could not have been 
more tactful—but the weight of its conclusion remains inescap- 
able. There is evidence of growing competition to obtain new 
mortgage business ; valuations are sometimes generously based on 
the assumption that present values are here to stay; a few 
societies are cajoling the sitting tenant with the offer of an advance 
covering roo per cent of the price he pays (thus destroying the 
principle of the personal stake which has been a fundamental 
feature of the movement’s strength in the past); and cases have 
even been noticed where third parties have offered a cash induce- 
ment to sitting tenants or existing mortgagors to seek new mort- 
gage loans on their properties. These practices may not be 
general, but they fully justify the chairman’s cautionary comments 


last week, 
* . * 


Wage Stop ? 


The upward movement of wages has continued in the first 
four months of this year, in spite of the Governments’ attempts 
to promote stabilisation. Indeed, all that can now be said of 
the effects of the White Paper on Personal Incomes is that the 
situation would probably have been worse without it. The May 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette shows that in the first 
four months of the year more than 2,250,000 workers received 
increases in weekly wage rates totalling £719,700 a week, and 
that the index of wage rates (taking June 30, 1947, as 100) now 
stands at 105. It would be interesting to know, however, what 
proportion of thesé increases were coriceded, or ‘were under 
negotiation, before the Government launched its appeal. The 
main groups which have gained are workers in transport, textiles 
and clothing. The increases may have helped recruitment to the 
textile industries, but they have by no means been confined to the 
undermanned or essential industrics. 

Two important wage developments are now awaited, The em- 
ployers’ reply to the engineering unions’ claim is to be. given 
next week, and it seems likely that, following the general policy 
of the White Paper, the men’s demand will be rejected and will 
then have to go to arbitration. This wil! certainly present a test 
case, for if the full claim were granted hb of stemming the 
tide would vanish. On the other hand, if the engmeers—who 
have from the start been violently opposed to the White Paper 
and to the TUC’s official policy—do not get satisfaction there 
may be a wave of industrial unrest throughout the industry. 

In the meantime, the agricultural workers decided at. their 
annual conference last week to ‘press for a “ substantial rise” 
in their minimum wage in order fo attract manpower to the 
industry. No amount was specified, but the figure of £6 a week 
has been mentioned. This decision was’ reached immed ately 
after the union had. declared<its.support for the White Paper, 
The conference then went on, against the advice of the Executive, 
to demand the withdrawal ok all Peles aint fonkigh pceery fross 
the land, on the eyed at. they were caysing, ere 
among British workers. ‘There afte now 18,000 Poles and 25,000 
European Volunteer Workers in agriculture, and over 7,000 agri- 
cultural workers are reg-stered as unemployed _ There could 
surely-not be a more striking example of a » wanting to eat 
its cake and have it. = os os aaa ta eh phan Sano soe ag 24 at es ae 


ever, the figures were inflated by the last subscriptions to the old 
series of higher-interest Savings Certificates and the non-recur. 
ring demand for new certificates caused by the raising of the 
limit on individual holdings. If allowance is made for the interest 


disbursed on encashed certificates and for redemptions of Defence 


have ceased to make any contribution to the stream of personal 
savings ; on the contrary, the so-called “small savers” are now 
making net demands upon other forms of saving, and the strain 
of these demands is increasing. 

The popular explanation of this trend, that it results from the 
psychological effects of the Special Levy, obviously has some 
validity. But it is hard to believe that it is the whole, or even 
the main, cause, The levy itself cannot touch the income groups 
from which National Savings are primarily drawn, and al 
it has conjured up nightmares of other and perhaps more fear- 
some assaults upon capital at some later stage, it is surely evident 
that such groups would be exempt from any political drive of 
this kind. Admittedly the public is probably not strictly logical 
in such matters ; its response to the levy is likely to have beea 
excessive and irrational. But it is worth noting that the recession 
in National Savings, measured against the relatively good _per- 
formance of the early months of 1948, had begun to show itself 
several weeks before the Budget. 

To an important extent, this change must reflect the relaxation 
of inflationary pressures which has become increasingly apparent 
in the past two months. The rise in wages has been halted, but 
the rise in prices of many essentials or near-essentials has been 
accelerated. The resultant squeeze upon personal incomes which 
has caused such dismay among traders dealing manly in non- 
essentials is inevitably showing itself in that segment of savings 
which is most clearly “voluntary”. in the sense that it is non- 
contractual. More specifically, both movemenis—the cessation 
of consumer pressure in many markets and the. drafts on th's 
particular segment of accumulated savings—may also reflect the’ 
approaching exhaustion of the fund of Release Benefit moncys 
which in the past two years has provided a large but concealed 
source. of mainly “small” savers’ dissaving. In those cases in 
which. Release Benefit Accounts haye been treated by the bene- 
ficiaries as savings accounts into which new moneys have been 
deposited, the deposits have been included in tme National 
Savings.Committee’s returns of savings ; but the withdrawals, like 
the original credits made by the Service Departments, have been 
excluded. In the three fiscal years to end-March last, the depart- 
mental credits to these accounts totalled roughly £380 million, 
and withdrawals totalled about £335 million. In the fiscal year 
1947-48 the new credits were negligible, but withdrawals exceeded 
£90 million. Although a cumulative total of nearly £70 million 
has been paid into these accounts in new deposits by the account 
holders, the aggregate credit balances were down to about £115 
million by end-March. Obviously, the concealed dissaving 
through this channel is likely to be much smaller in the current 
financial year than in 1947-48, and unless the public’s appetite 
for goods becomes correspondingly more restrained, the effects 
are bound to be seen in the official figures of savings. 

“ * * 

Surprise Increase in Tin 
A further—and this time sharp—tise in the price of tin took 
effect on June rst. The buying price of Malayan tin metal has 
been raised from £504 to £554 a ton, ex smelters’ work (Penang: 
or Singapete) and = of Nigerian tin concentrates from’ 


£485 108, to £535 tos. a ton of tin ore f.a.s. Nigerian port. The 
selling price of: n tin metat is raised 
555 Tos. a ton ex smelter. Brom the same.date a corr ding. 
rease has been made by the Ministry of Supply. in the Batam 
selling price gi be Red Bad Rese apie sae 
_ The previous ‘pricés was made in ae when 
smelters received an increase of £4 per’ 


tiations | lasting 3. months—to . grant Straits _ (producers that 
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premium over Bolivian tin which they claimed on grounds of 
stperior quality. The Malayan ‘smelters were ‘not satisfied with 
s award, chiefly—as they argued—tecause the April’ price was | 
omic, particularly for the Chinese miners, A major-revision! 

the tin price structure which was then avoided is now inevitable. 
Bolivian tin: producers are’expected to raise their prices shortly. 
Fhis is not to suggest that Bolivia has not been pressing for 
prices... It‘is known that at the recent meeting of the 


International Tin Study Group in Washington; Bolivia staked a 


claim’ for ‘a price not below $1.07 per: pound. An increase 
obrresponding to, the {50 per ‘ton for Malaya and Nigeria tin 
would give Bolivian ‘$1.00 per pound, 

‘Even when. Bolivia follows suit:in raising tin prices, the British 
balance of. payments: will still.enjoy some benefit: The United 
States imported in 1947 30,00: tons of tin ore and 25,000 tons of 
metal; against ‘Britain’s 39,300 tons: of tin ore only.’) Moreover; 
the bulk of the Malayan output is shipped to the United States, 
while two-thirds ‘of Britain’s’ requirements come from Bolivia 
and one-third from Nigeria. World tin supplies are ‘not easy 
though the Study Group was lately contemplating the possibility 
of. restriction. by quota within a year or two. On the face of the 
figures (apart from production costs, which are another. matter) 
the scale of. the increase is difficult to explain. Meanwhile tin 
shares have naturally responded»favourably on the Stock Ex- 
change. ' 

‘ * * * 

Another Target 


The word “Target” owes much to Sir Stafford Cripps: it 
is proper that he should have written the first editorial in the 
new periodical of that name, which describes itsélf as a monthly 
bulletin on production publicity produced for the Economic 
Information Unit by the Central Office of Information. It is to 
be sent to managing directors of. factories with thé object of 
pushing the national production drive not directly but by 
encouraging the publicity efforts of factory managements and 
works councils themselves. Target does not tell them what to 
do; it tells them whar is done elsewhere. There is much to be 
said for carrying publicity about production down to the fac- 
tory unit where personal interest and originality can give it 
life. Works information is the parallel of the process that is 
known in military citcles as “putting everyone in the picture”; 
if #t can avoid the hint of preaching to the workers or the irri- 
tating false-fellowship which somehow attaches to many of the 
C.O.1.’s posters, it may achieve results. : 
* 


* * 
Coinage in 1947 


A littl light upon the mystery of the recent shortage of 
silver coin is shed by the figures of coin struck by the Royal Mint 
last year. As the accompanying table shows, output im 1947 was 
considerably smaller than in 1946. This decline, however, was 
far from sufficient to. explain the, scarcity, because, during the 
period of pressure of demand, supplies of coin. were augmented 





945. 
by the release of silver recalled for replacem lent vo probs ta) ange oa 
coin. .The fall in new output, was due to, the, fuel crisis... Early 


last. year. the Mint Fegned pg tions con for some weeks, 
and or farther period «was woiing blow city. It, is 
estimated crisis reduced the output. by. 50. million coins. 

During the second half of 1947, when the insistent demand for 
silver coin: began, the whole resources of the Mint were devoted 
to meeting it, so that little progress was made during the year 
with the withdrawal of the old silver coin and its replacement by 
cupro-nickel. Moreover, since, March 1st, the Mint has been 
working double shifts in order. to relieve the scarcity—efforts 
which :have: lately been reflected in an appreciable recovery in 
the holdings of silver coin at the Bank of England. 


Coins Struck tw’ 1946 anp 1947 










1946 47 





Number Value. 











































*Silver and Cupro-Nickel:- 4 
i ciiels akeicdinaahh 9,851,503 |, 2.481.458 
ee cee 8,400,279 1,840,028 
only EGE 403,834 "192 
hic sche ad 25,428,059 | » 635,202 
eae agi ying Nil Nil 
WEED 6 bs ceeneo.a 5,616 58 
Total (Silver)’...... 135,048,997 8,736,871 88,089,291 | 6,177,418 
Nickel Brass 3d. ..2...+ 4,873,600 60,920 Nil Nil 
ES 66,855,600 278,565 52,220,400 217,585 
eps tent 22,725,600 47345 21,266,400 44.305 
LT ASG 24,364,800 25,380 14,745,600 38,360 
Total Imperial.......-. 253,868,597 9,149,081 176,321,691 6,454,668 
Foreign and Colonial... { 145,432,390 = 165,136,400 om 













399,300,967 | - 

® 1946 totals include the following denominatiops Struck in cipro-ni¢kel and dated 1947 -— 
2,059,981 hbalf-crowns, 4,509,806 florins, 4,183,653 shillings. and -4,565,204 siapences, 
In 1947 no silver coins were struck é¢xcept Maundy’ money. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the 1947 record is the 
absence.of any production of the 3d. bit. Neither the tiny silver 
type nor the yellow 12-sided piece was struck. For some years 
the stocks in the banks of the yellow 3d. bit have been increasing ; 
it seems that, for the present, saturation point has been reached, 
The cupro-nickel equivalent of the silver 3d. bit has not been 
authorised and will never be struck. 

The §s. piece was originally omitted by the Government from 
the schedule of cupro-nickel’ Coins authorised by the Coinage 
Act, 1946, but was restored after pressure from MPs. No crown- 
pieces were struck, however, during 1947. No Order in Council 
has yet been issued giving currency to the design of the cupro- 
nickel crown so it is assumed that a new design is under con- 
sideration. But the five shilling piece is more popular in the 
collector’s cabinet than in circulation ; the Mint is wisely con 


centrating upon coins urgently needed as currency. 


341,458,091 





SECURITY PRIGES AND YIELDS 


Atulier list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement : Dunlop Rubber; Union Castle Mail Steamship ; Burmah Oil Company ; Royal Mail Lines; Cerebos 
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COMPANY MEETINGS ehias 


Sith. 4903 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


HEAVY DEMAND CONTD 
EXPORT PROBLEMS | 





HARD FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION ah esaababs i. aged 
‘EXTENSIONS DESPITE NATIONALISATION THREAT. 
MR A. G. STEWART ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifty-eighth erdinary general meeting 
of Stewarts and. Lloyds, Limited, was held, 
on the 27th ultimo, in the Merchants’ Hall, 
30 George Square, Glasgow, Mr A. G. 
wee tthe chairman) -prestding. 

chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
aan 

The directors’ report, which tectodes com- 
ments on the accounts and the accounts them- 
selves, has now been in your hands for three 
weeks. We have agaim endeavoured to 
improve the form.of presentation. 
You will notice that in the consolidated 

balance sheet the book value of the Stanton 
Company’s former colliery imterests is in- 
cluded amongst the fixed ‘assets. It was not 
expected that anything would have been 
received ‘by way of compensation stock, but 
it issurprising that mo cash has yet ‘been 
received for colliery stocks and stores, which 
have presumably been either used or sold by 
the National Coal Board. The amount in- 
volved is approximately £273,000. 

During 1948 the majority of the main line 
wagons of the Group have been transferred 
to the British ‘Transport ‘Commission. 
Approximately £900,000 3 per cent. 1968/73 
Transport Stock has been received since the 
date of the balance sheet by way of com- 
pensation. 

It will be noticed that certain subsidiary 
companies do not make up their annual 
accounts at December 3lst. The companies 
in question are in South Africa and there 
would -be some considerable difficulty in 
bringing their balance ‘sheet date, which is 
now June 30th, into line with our own, It 
will be appreciated that, with this time lag, 
there is nothing particularly remarkable in 
the swing over in the ** net difference in 
inter-company accounts.” 

Other comments which I might-make on 
the accounts are already covered in the direc- 
tors’ report. There is little I cam add_on 
the subject of profits appropriation. The 
appropriation “to” provision” for obsolescence 
is actually higher than the previous year’s. 
The provision in the Stanton Accounts was 
increased by £170,000 for the reason stated 
in the cepert.. We were advised to depart 
from our usual practice and to create this 
reserve in the ‘Stanton books rather than in 
those of the parent company. 


THE REAL DIVIDEND 


_ Turning to the dividend recommendation, 
most of you will haye been aware before si 
received the report that we had given, 
reply to the appeal from the Federica of 

British. Industries, .an flag to 
increase the rate of dividend this y 

When. considering the total OHA: ‘ait 
for distribution this year it should be 
bered that there is included £500 80. tax 
reserve no longer required. cane this 
reserve is no longer required for the Cae 
for which it was created, it must be 
that the équivalemt asset is no longer cash 
but has been invested in the ‘business, 

aft nay be of interest to point out that the 

y's dividend’ on the deferred ‘stock, 

being at the fate of 125 per cent. gross on the 

issued stock, is ¢ 5 per cent. of the capital 
caaghovel be the business. This calculation 
cakes oon scetuon ge the tow values at which 
the. majority of the assets appear in our 
books. At. anything ap} today’s 
Mees the percentage would be very much 
eee PIT) six - 


INFLATION AFFECTS STOGKHOLDERS 


The real..hardship. which all the «stock- 
holders suffer from is inflation—that is )10 
say, the reduced value of the,pound: sterling, 
You may be aware, for -cxampie,.that our 
home trade prices were increased in 1947 and 
again early in 1948. What,was the reason 
for this? Durimg 1947 increases in the cost 
of materials used by us, other than coal and 
ceke, represented an additional - cost | of 
approximately £650,000 per annum.. The 
increase in the price of coal and coke m 
September, 1947, represented almost as much 
again. at £550,000 per annum, Wages in- 
creases in 1947 represented approximate] 
£175,000 per annum. The increase in rail- 
way freights in October meant a direct in- 
crease of £830,000 per annum, All this adds 
up to £2,205,000 per annum increased Cost 
incurred during 1947. Simce the 
of the year the adjustmen: of cost of hving 
arrangements and other wages and_ salary 
increases have already added at least another 
£400,000 per annum. The increase in coal 
and coke prices in January, 1948, cost us 
approximately £320,000 per annum, The 
whole represents almost £3,000,000 
annum increase since the beginning of 1947. 

Increases in prices were authorised to cover 
a large part of these additions: to costs, but 
a gap remained. This gap was covered «4 
the savings made through increased effici 
the introduction of new methods and e 
higher rates of production, and consequently 
we. were. able to. show approximately the 
same profit as in 1946. The illustrations 
I have given will assist you, I think, in 
realising that the fight against inflation is 
indeed a hard one. 


REDUCTION IN STEEL TUBE PRICE 


In order to give effective support to the 
recommendations of the Federation of British 


Industries, your board decited to offer to 
home trade customers,.as from end...of 
April, 1948, a reduction of 24 per cent. off 
the’ price of over 90 per cent. of the -steel 
tubes sold in this country, We have me 
this gisthie ‘ectianer, sare. dbclinne "ted. 

essenual for an all-round effort to be ab 
by the Government and feciustty to halt the 
siet-in Come snd peices; amd our decision %a 


conditional upon this object being achieved. 
We appreciate that unless the Government 
and the nationalised industries give’ practical 
support to the movement, and further, unless 
an active majority of the people make a deter- 
mined’: effort;:action such as ours will be 
‘wasted. : 

'-I feel sure you will agree with this decision, 
which, taken in conjunction with our eee 
referred to carlies not to r 
year an increase im the rate of aivaeene cs 
to carry £735,000 to general 
sents our contribution. to the 
inflation. . 

TRADING IN 1947 


1947 was a difficult year for. the works. 
The bad weather and the Ms shortage in 
the earlier part of the year aly 90,000 19ns 
of pt peesociae of approximatel 


oo roduction anid the: subee- 
shadernredtt cack I meant that it 
was not until August that ‘otir Stee? aworks 


ETN TE wetnne to nermal working. - 
‘The imtroduction 


of the 44-hour »week 
résultéd™ in slight loss of production’ fof a 
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period; even.now it is difficult.to 

Compicte assessment as to the tesult of 

shorter “hours worked, ‘but there! 

evidence” that ‘this loss may be regained. ~- 
The heavy demand for alf classes of: 

pipes and fittings, both for home wad expire 


which charactéris¢d''(ne%year 1946, was con.’ 


tinued im 1947, and: the tonnage: of -order 


tines an: WAT eased that af sbesectiog 


year. ia ved) 
aie conformity, however wit. a 
vermment’s policy e di 
export of stec! products, Ma delivery of ee 
for export; apart from the requirements: of 
the British oi industry, showed a reduction 
of. 27 per cent..in 1947 'as Compared . with 
1946 5 actual deliveries being 72,000 tons: 
The volume of export demand has remained 
high, but difficulues have arisen in pariiculag 
markets .by reason of import.and, 
restrictions.. We are hopeful. that .as ar 
of increased steel and tube. production, 
Government authorisation for direct. export 
+ ember Siecle de ae peli 


We have continued our policy of not taking 
unfair advantage of the «present: selies’s 
market to secure high premiums in expert 
trade. Wer have abundant evidence that this 
policy has been appreciated .by our cus 
overseas and jt will, we feel sure, stand us in 
good stead in the future. 


LABOUR AND SERVICES 
Our relations with our, employees and 


with the wade umions remain excedicnt—the 
large majority of our employecs appreciate 
the difficulues from which we are suffering 
today, and are, 1 Know, anxious to do al 
they cam to help ; similarly, the trade unions 
are helping us loyally, but it is only night 
Say that there are a few men, and 1 am glad 
to say a very few, who scem to have otha 
views on the subject, and who are always 
looking out for chances of imipeding progress 
— creating mistrust amongst their fellow 
én. 


We have for some years now recommended 
to Our workpeople that they should join the 
appropriate trade union, and we hiv 
arrangements with all these unions for dis 
cussing claims or conditions in an orderh 
way, and it is most unhelpful both to the 
trade wa.ons and to ourselves when, as doei 
id y -+happen, such machinery is nol 


During 1947 We were able to make some 
Steady and substantial prog in the field 
of training and education. Our policy since 
the end of the war has been, whilst keeping 
long-term. néeds. in mind, to start from-the 
bottom and meet first the most obvious 
needs. 

We have endeavoured to meet the needs 
of each area in which works and offices are 
Situated, and feél that some success has been 
achieved in avoiding over-centralised c 
and uniformity for the sake of uniformity. 


RECRUITMENT OF JUVENILES 


Considerable attention has been paid to 
the establishment ‘of those cotiditions Which 


there! is on 
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been engaged, 
ae we believe thas this, system /will prove 
ren ss) lis aesciead ak at 
ave — r Ababa se 


WORKS EXTENSIONS PLANS 


«Im my a last year'I referred to the 
coordination \of-.our works development 
fay what wus Called the 1946 Pa As 
ulties of all kinds increased during 1947 

and in parucular’as delivery dates contin 
to extend, we were forced to consider our 
plans once again. ‘Weare now concentrating 
on those schemes where immediate progress 
seems pos and we refer to.this as our 
“Two-Year Plan.” This plan includes con- 
siderable expenditure at Corby, including an 
open hearth peters Ws Plant and additions 
tothe tube works there. The intention is 
. incorporate in this section of. our plans 
such an increase in stecl production as will 

be required by our extended tmbe° works. 

The full ete ee of ‘steel making at 
Corby, which might be termed the second 
stage of our plan, “mcluding provision ‘for 
ucing an 400,000 tons of steel! 
purposes other than tube making, is now 
being planned in detail. The general short- 
ages trom which ali industry is ‘suffering 
today make the planning of this large scheme 
difficult, as dehveries of some of the key 
items of plant are very extended. But we 
propose to push ahead with this major 
development, which is so necessary to the 
country, even although it may take longer to 
complete than we had originally anticipated. 


foll-time quallificd « ee ee 


WORKS IN SCOTLAND 


As you will see from the directors’ report, 
approximately £2,000,000 was spent during 
1947 on additions and extensions to plant. 
Just over 41,000,000 of this was spent on our 
works in Scotland. Our existing  steel- 
melting shop. at Clydesdale has been rebuilt 
and four modern furnaces built there, and 
we now have at Clydesdale the most up-to- 
date furnaces of their type_in the country. 
Thus pianit provides the steel for some of our 
tube planis in Scouand, and will also serve 
the large new tube mull at Clydesdale Works 
which we hope will come into production in 
August. 

Extensive alterations and improvements at 
four other tube wor in Scotland, two 
in the Birmingham area and. one at New- 
port—are well advanced, and we should reap 
some benefit during the latter part of this 
year, Plans for the installation of a second 
tube mill at Clydesdale and a new tube mill 
at Tollcross are well in hand. 


STANTON AND COMPANY 

The Stanton Company is also p. Piabhing 
increased produ on. the cast-iron an 
foundry side of their business, and it may 
interest shareholders to know that this com- 
pany is now one of the largest producers of 
concrete pipe, concrete lamp columns, and 
Goncrete railway. sleepers. 

~The expenditure, incurred. up .to, date has 
been from. the own 


company’s 
Tesources, but, as I T told you last year, it will 
necessary to resort to short-term borrow- 
ing, and permanent financing when the time 
is ripe to do so. 

As you are aware, the capital structure. of 
the company B on a most Ronee Tene basis 
and at some juture date it ae necessary 
lo bring the the. issued. capital of the romney 
Here into line with the real value. 


‘ TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT ra 
We have been watching closely. srohnical 
developments throughout the world, 
and officials of the company: have 
ee, ee eee 
Occasions. bc ills Sperieee Baaneate eatias 
Maintain close technical contacts 
steel and tube endlten ener Atgsy 


¢ were, to a ‘large extent, interrupted 
during the war and’ pestwat -years, but I-am 


to report ee Panis and personal 
telations have beem re-established. © 


CF Ae Thon and ete} seeerionsaf eas Denis 


ness Perel lines. of 

Geveloaeaare are to the ofichency of 

blast furnace o ‘and 10/ widen the 
nd basic bessemer steel. A 


measure of success. has, already 
coo achieved and the caning year should 
show a marked improvement in output and 
iency. The use of oxygen in the various 
phases of iron and steeb Manufacture is 
receiving attention, and practical experiments 
are in hand to test; out the ecepomics. of 
oxygen application in =a to our con- 
diuons of manufacture. 


TUBE PRODUCTION 


With regard to tube oe we are 
developing a new method of manufacture in 
conjunction: with friends in America, who 
have already established the process on an 
extremely satisfactory production basis. We 

are satisfied that for various categories of 
high-stade tube the new. plant will give 
superior quality at reduced cost. 

In ‘addition, various major technical de- 
velopments in tube production have been 
evolved, and these are now in process of 
being introduced into existing plants and will 
be incorporated to even greater advantage in 
the new plants now under construction. 

To sum up the technical position, I would 
say that there has been no actual revolution 
in production methods, but that the speed of 
evolutionary’ development is very high and 
tending to increase. The primary and prac- 
tical objective of all our present research and 
technical activities is to increase production 
per man hour. We are satisfied we have the 
technical solutions in hand, but deliveries of 
material and equipment are such that it will 
be some time yet before we can reap the full 
benefit of the innovations. 


NATIONALISATION 


Last year I referted in my speech to the 
subject of nationalisation. The position is 
no Clearer now than it was then or, in fact, 
was a year before, The Government have 
not retracted trom their original statement 
that they proposed to bring into public 
ownership relevant parts of the iron and steel 
industry, mor have they defined any more 
clearly what they mean by the iron and steel 
industry. 

I am sure you will agree that we have 
pursued the sight course in proceeding with 
our extensions and our plans for, further 
extension, in spite’ of the uncertamty hang- 
ing over us. By doing so we have served 
the nation in the best possible way, and. this, 


but ocean daleidieatant shiak sbenacaneten, 


We have in the past successfully met the 
fall blast of world competition: ‘With “our 
wotld-wide organisation and close association 
with the Dominions and the reputation which 
we have built up over many years, ‘we are 
satisfied that, when the . arises, we can 
meet and defeat again any competition with 
which we may be faced. 


, \ THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

“With regard to the immediate future, I 
cn 208 shat cup piossction am late Wee Pose 
shows a considerable increase over the 
eee eee ‘We have: been. set 
national ‘or. steel) pandussion, and 
while these we cere ett a very igh eve, 1 
am glad to be able to,tcll. you that we are 
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achieving and, in.;,some, gases, beating ;the 
sees : 

a hetionoes zenults of 
ture ony ca ob sup eovendi 
yield us even i 

lanham eee 
comeral, we are well set on the course for a 
records<year; of production ; but, in saying 
this, I must add that the raw material sup- 
plies position is  shepeidicddte mek timeeek 
cul aliieaedieeax lenabaeminel ner we aude 
to obtain sufficient quantities of the neces- 
sary materials, particularly coal, coke and 
scrap. 


SIR NIGEL CAMPBELL 


You will have seen im the report a refer- 
ence to the death of Sir Nigel Campbell, 
who had been a director of the company since 
1934, and deputy chairman since 1936. By 
his death the company has suffered a grievous 
loss, and his colleagues on the board. have 
lost a very true friend. 

Sir Nigel Campbell had. many and varied 
business interests and a very) wide experience, 
which he placed unreservedly at the service 
of the company. His advice on all: our 
affairs, but particularly on matters of finance, 
had been of the greatest value to the company 
in the very large expansion which took ee 
since he joined. the board. 


STAFF AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Every year at the annual general meeting 
it is my pleasure to pay tribute to the services 
rendered by the company’s employees and 
representatives at home and abroad, I find 
it difficult to find words to express to the 
stockholders, other than formally, the debt 
which the stockholders owe to them. It may 
interest stockholders to know that the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries in this country now 
employ 32,000 people. 

It is only: when one is deeply involved in 
the day-to-day running of a business such.as 
ours that ome:can see, all the difficulties and 
problems which: continually arise. I would 
like to tell the stockholders how fortunatc 
they arein the loyal body of men and women 
who serve the company in all positions from 
the most senior to the most junior.. I. am 
sure that all the stockholders will. wish. to 
record their appreciation of these services. 

The report. and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend recommendations -were ap- 
proved. 

The retiring directors, Mr J. C.. Lieyd, 
Mr J..R. Menzies-Wilson and Mr P. G. 
Carew, were re-elected individually, and the 
auditors (Messrs Cooper Brothers and Com- 
pany) having ‘been reappointed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 





EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPANSION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general meeting of the Eagle 
Star Insurance Company, Limited, will be 
held at 79, Pail Mall, London, S.W.1, on ihe 
i 10ti_ instant. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Ste, Ewen: 
Mountain, Bt. 

In the e life department the net new sum 
assured for the year exceeded £31} milbon, 
a considerable increase of new business on 
the previous year, 

In the, fire department there was a notable 
increase in the inciderice of fires, and’ an un- 
precedented number of claims Ccatised by the 
severe winter 

The personal accident and sickness 
account has again been good, and in the 
employers’ liability and. general insurance 
accounts. there has been a considerable 
increase in the premium income. 

motor account shows a loss, which 
was to be expected i in the conditions obtain- 
ing during 1947. 

Our marine find at £975,504 is 118 per 
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cent. of a much larger premium income. 
The net interest at £427,796 has increased. 

by £40,809, and exceeds the dividend. by 

£100,000. Including a transfer from: the 


bution from the trading departments 
amounts to £127,963. 
total assets now amount to 


£44,948,681; an increase of over £3,000,060. 

The: dividends ‘require £310,532as fast 
year. The profit and loss carry forward, after 
transferring £500,000 to genetal reserve, is 
£1,135,320. 

It has been a year of expansion in all 
departments, our premium income has in- 
creased by’ over £2,750,000 snd we have 
opened 20-new home branches. 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
MAY 31, 1948 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIRECTORS’ 
REPORT 


CHAIRMAN : C. D, MEDLEY, ESQ. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Net sums assured amounted to £3,419,026, 
being an increase over the previous year of 
£724,600, There was a profit from mortality 
during the year. 

The net rate of interest earned on the fund 
was £3 14s. 4d. per cent. per annum: - 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income at £2,220,702 
showed an increase of. £597,388 over the 
previous year, overseas business again con- 
tributing substantially to the increase; The 
loss ratio was 43.6 per cent. and the amount 
transferred to profit and loss £33,231. 


ACCIDENT AND GENERAL DEPARTMENTS 


Phe net premium income at £1,728,934, 
has increased. by £457,702... The Joss rauo 
was 49.4 per cent. and the amount transferred 
to profit..and.less, after. providing for 
unexpired risks, £31,897. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The.net premiums amounted to £853,845, 
an increase of £349,705 over the previous 
year, and the first year settlements were 27.2 
per cent..of the premiums. 

After transferring £90,000 to profit. and 
loss the marine fund at the end of the year 
stood at £981,188, representing 115 per cent 
of the premium income. 


REDEMPTION ASSURANCES ACCOUNT 


A valuation made at the end of the year 
reveals a surplus of £22,214, of which 
£10,000 has been transferred. to profit and 
loss. The amount of the fund at the end 
of the year after making this transfer was 
£1,330,103. ‘ 

PROFIT AND LOSS 

After providing for all taxation, ss 
that in respect of the profits for the year, 
transferring £41,500 to the staff pension fund 
and £42,000 to the general reserve, and pro- 
viding fer the final dividend recommended 
by the directors of 2s. (less income tax) on 
each ordinary share and staff share, the 
balance of profit carried forward was 
£204,017. 


BALANCE SHEET 


A valuation of the Stock Exchange 
securities was made at December 3lst last, 
and again shows a substantial surplus over 
the total figures at which they appear in the 
balance sheet. 

ALL THE PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
TRANSACTED ; ALSO TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR 
"BUSINESS . 


HEAD OFFICE: 
68, King William St., Londor, E.C.4, 


RECORD GROWTH IN ALL ~ 
DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general mecting of the 
Friends’ Provident and Century. Life Offices 
was held, on the 2nd instant, in London, 
ba chairman (Mr Herbert G. Tanner, J.P.) 
said : — 

The year 1947 has, once again, shown 
record growth in all departments. 

In the life department the new sums 
assured amounted to £7,015,569, an increase 
of 77 per cent. over the pr ing year.,.We 
continue to make excellent. progress in, our 
group life and pension schemes, and many 
well-known firms in the United Kingdom 
and Eire continue to take advantage of the 
service which this well-equipped .section of 
our life department can offer. . Increasing 
numbers of members are taking, advantage 
ef our family income and personal security 
schemes. 

Further very satisfactory progress has 
been made in. the continuous. disability 
department. The new business written 
made another record. 

In the fire department net premiums for 
our group of companies exceeded £1,382,000, 
an increase of 30 per cent. on the preceding 
year. . Members. will note that our. fire 
department. reserve funds now . exceed 
£900,000 representing more than 65 per 
cent. of the premium income. 

The tetal premium income for our home 
and foreign accident business is more than 
Lowy above the corresponding total for 

The premium income in the marine, 
aviation and transit account has increased by 
£190,000 to a total of £706,132, and we are 
able to transfer £54,487 to profit and loss 
account. 

Qur subsidiary company, the Southern 
Industria} Trust, has again made marked 
progress and we are able to report a. profit 
of £20,909 as against £8,476 in 1946, in both 
cases after charging interest. 

The consolidated trading accounts show 
transfers of £64,712 to profit and loss. 


INVESTMENTS 


With regard to our investments, despite 
a rise during 1947 in the yield on British 
Government Securities by about one-half 
per cent. and some consequent improvement 
in yield on other securities, the return obtain- 
able on new investments was such that we 
consider it very satisfactory that the gross 
rate of interest earned on the Friends’ Provi- 
dent Funds was, at £5 3s. 3d. per cent, 
very little below the rate of £5 4s. 7d. per 
cent. for 1946. I might also refer to the 
fact that the. net return after deduction of 
tax shows an ample margin over the rate 
which we assume we shall earn when cal- 
culating actuarial liabilities. 

Included in the balance sheets, however, 
were railway debentures and stocks, and 
electricity securities which have since been 
converted into British Government Guaran- 
teed Stock ; the difference will mean only a 
reduction in yield on our mean funds of 
ls. 4d. per cent. gross. 

Market values at the end of the year 
exceeded by a substantial margin, the amount 
at which these investments stand in our 


t. 

Under our house purchase schemes we 
advanced in 1947 £740,000, an increase. of 
£380,000 over the previous year. — 

The total profits of The Century, including 
interest and after ing expe but 
not income tax, were £182,860. A dividend 
of £150,000 has been declared (the samé as 
the previous year) and a balance of £426,048 
has been carried forward. ‘The 
— of the ree Provident and 
and Associated Companies are now over 
£28.000,000. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE EVER READY COMPANY 


PRODUCTION AND SALES RECORD 


- The forty-sixth annual general mecting of 
The Ever Ready Company (Great Britain), 
Limited, ‘was held on the 31st ultim6; at the 
head office, Hercules Place, Hi 

London, N.?7. . The following are the com. 
ments of the chairman, Mr. Magnus Good- 
fellow,.on the report and accounts. for the 
eleven months ended February: 29, 1948, 
which was circulated to stockholders, 


The accounts before you are drawn for the 
eleven months ended on February 29, 1943, 


Your board found it necessary to secure a 
longer period of ume for the preparation of 
accounts, which igclude stocktaking and 
accounts of ten mass production iactories 
situated in greater London and we Miudiands, 
depots throughout the country and various 
subsidiary companies. You will observe that 
we weat the cieven months of this year as if 
it was a full year for the purpose of dividends, 
and that im future our tuil year will end on 
the last day of february instead of the last 
day ot March. 


INGREASED PROFITS 


The eleven months’ manufacture and 
trading resulted in a net profit of £531,370, 
which compares with a net profit for the year 
ended March 31, 1947, of 4,381,908 (to which 
was added the claim for retund of excess 
profits tax of £150,000). 


This welcome recovery in our business was 
achieved by an all-ume record of proauction 
and sales on toe home domestic market and 
on. the export markets, and was only made 
possibie by two years’ work on the rehabili- 
tation of our plants. After six years of.wat, 
when cur pianis worked incessanily and ‘were 
maintained with greatly reduced maintenanee 
staffs, this was essential, and we tackied @ 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities. 
The cost was high as the plant is of a special 
kind and peculiar to our business. Broadly 
speaking this work was completed in the 
autumn of 1947 at a total cost, including 
buildings, of £1,248,670. 


Costs of production again rose during the 
year and, as a Comsequence, profit margins 
contracted. We hope that costs will be more 
stable during the present year. 


No settlement of taxation has yet been 
accomplished. Apart from purchase ‘tax 
(which takes a large sum annually from our 
consumers on the domestic market), the taxes 
awaiting settlement include national defence 
contribution, excess profits tax, income bss 
and, latterly, profits tax. I am hopeful t 
a settlement will be come to during the 
present year and, meanwhile, we have made 
the necessary provisions in the accounts 
before you. 


INCREASED RESERVES 


Turning to the accounts you will observe 
and carry forward have risen 


frie £1,525,967 to £1 
to £1, 
a liquid assets over li 
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MR L. J. CADBURY’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of The Daily 
News, Limited, was held on the 26th ultimo 
jn London. 

Mr L. J. ony ae of ths ey 

y), in the course 0 13 speech, said: 
Gentlemen, —Last year I was able to record 
the return of competition to the newspaper 
industry. 

Alas! With the growing dollar stringencies 
of 1947 newsprint supplies were cut and we 
have returned to a state of stabilised sales. 
From july last year we have had to keep 
within a curccuiation quota of 1,623,000 for the 
News Chronicle and 1,070,000 for the Star. 

These stauonary conditions. are not good 
fos ous industry.. They arte bound to affect 
the recruitment of the young men and women 
of ability and enterprise on whom the future 
of the Press depends. If we are to remain 
eficient we must get back to conditions where 
incentives are restored and the spirit of 
vigorous competition and iniuative recovered, 
Otherwise the standard of the profession will 
be permanently lowered and the best minds 
will be discourayed from entering a field of 
activity so Lmited, and where the rewards are 
$0 uncertain. 

It is a pity that. the impact of short pews- 
prim supplies on the prospects of the jour- 
nalistic profession has received so little atten- 
tion from the journalists in the House of 
Commons. They form a considerable pro- 
fessional body of 38, of whom the great 
majority are supporters of the Government. 

But the skortage of newsprint is not enly 
a matter of domestic importance to the news- 
i It is of the greatest public concern. 

¢ British public is definitely becoming an 
il-informed public as many instances reveal, 
and this must be viewed as a major political 
and social question when we remember our 
problems it home and our responsibilities 
abroad. 


FUNCTION OF THE PRESS 


It is sometimes argued that the. Press 
wasies its newsprint on sport and what some 
austere critics may call frivolous news. It is 
true both have their share of the small space 
available. And why should this not be so ? 

“Humani nil a me alienum puto.” 

It is a function of the Press to mirror all 
aspects of life and to entertain all classes of 
the community as well as provide them with 
mformaction and instruction, 

As a matier of fact it is remarkable how 
much space is devoted to Serious topics an 
how this varies with the size of papers. This 
can be illustrated by an examination of papers 
that was carried out when we were allowed 
an. average of five bages (fours and sixes on 

| te days) from September, 1946, until 

of last year, Between these dates the 
Papers were also on free sale. ¢ items 
that gained most over these nine months 
were political and foreign news, as well as 
the increased advertising area that "was neces- 
sary to pay for the additional newsprint, In 
aa figures of measured es for ‘the 
ews Chronicle, Daily Mail and , Daily 
ress (the Herald has a different size of 
colman). we found that the space devoted 
if er Ae ke ne os croatia 
0s great when they had the extra pa 


{ 


. A FEELING OF FRUSTRATION 


papers. will: gradually allow’ theif vei star 
Corps “tf cofrespéndents to ran down.’ That, 
from tLe public’ poittt of view) wouki be 
most regrettable, for we should lose the 
major guarantee against’ incorrect or biased 
reporting that is‘{ureished by a aumber of 
independent correspondents sending in news. 

, il we are ‘ging to Jet the number 
of our overseas correspondents be seriously 
depleted then many’ vacied facets of foreign 
news will cease to fmd their way into the 
Press. 

Before making any more comments on the 
hewprint position, may I say a word about 
the Newspriat Supply Company ? 

Since 1940 this co-operative venture on 
behalf of the national and provincial Press 
has negotiated contracts, bought, transported, 
stored and arranged the allocation of our 
newsprint from overseas, in ition to 
supervising the task of rationing newsprint 
to all the newspapers of the country. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


I do not know of any other industry that 
has shown such a remarkable achievement, 
and I suggest that many of them now ‘subject 
to bureaucratic buying by their respective 
Ministries might with advantage study its 
operation. 

We may be in desperate straits for news- 
print, but we should ‘have suffered a pereat 
deal more acutely if it hact not been for the 
N.S. Comp4ny’s efforts, particularly in keep- 
ing the needs of the Press and reading public 
before the Board of Trade and H.M., 
Treasury. 

As much. of the work of the company 
is done in the room immediately adjacent to 
my own office, I know from practical ob- 
servation what has been involved in the 
way. of conferences, negotiations, visits, 
cables and telephone discussions. Those 
concerned with the practical running of the 
company and its comimiitees deserve the 
most sincere thanks from the industry. 

Our imports from ‘Canada are subject to 
British Government. control, and under that 
control. the N.S. company has more than 
once had to repudiate its agreements. 
Despite this unbusinesslike treatment to 
which our Canadian friends have been sub- 
jected they have done all in their power to 
help us and adjust their British cations 
of newsprint to the various changes British 
controls have forced upon them. 


THE OVERSHADOWING PROBLEM 


The. securing. of its newsprint. supplies 
overshadows every other problem before the. 
British Press. We are operating on a lower 
percentage of our prewar consumption than 
the newspapers of any other country in the 
world, excepting Japan and Hungary. Our. 
papers on their standard basis of four pages 
are. almost the smallest. in the world .and 
probably the only newspapers in the world 

t remain at their lowest wartime size. 

present calamitous position of sup- 
plies. to. the British Press is only partially 
dué to world shortage of newsprint. There 
is 4 world. shortage, but the disparity be- 
tween world demand and world supply is 
not, very. gpa peobaly of the order of 
10 ‘cent. to 12 eetewcs at. 

“the reason we get less than ope-third. of 
our prewar sup of newsprint, while 
almost every other country in the world gets 
a far higher proportion, is the low priority 
given to this. particular import as compared 

ith other necessary imports. The low 
priority. was right in wartime and was 
accepted: ‘by. the. Press... But the conditions. 
of... _are totally different. 

he time. has come when the relative 
praray of newsprint and pulp. among 


. 


ritain’s necessary imports should be recon- 


Gp 


sidentiy te thatthe long term’ plans forthe 
gxadual enlargement of the newspapers and 
the unfreezing, of theim sales can be restored. 
The question  of'; a .r¢-arrangement of 
priorities, is entirely. in the hands of | tic 
Government. Lae, Lat. 2inews 

It 1s sometimes suggested that the news- 
print shortage is deliberately designed “sa 
oppress the Opposition, and ‘prevent them 
from putting their-case. to the country. This 
theory, however, -ignores’ the: fact that ‘the 
newspapers of the Left suffer equally with 
the newspapers of the Right. 


INTEMPERATE ATTACKS 


But one is certainly not reassured about 
the readiness of the Government to play fair 
with the Press when one reads such intem- 
perate attacks as those made recently by Mr 
Aneurin, Bevan or ‘the sweeping allegations 
of inaccuracy,,made by Mt G. S, Lindgren, 
One begins to wonder if the attirude of some 
members of the Government to the Press is 
not that represented by the old couplet:-—— 

“Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive 

Officiously to keep. alive.” 

I was glad to note that the president of 
the Institute of Journalist: replied to. Mr 
Bevan in a letter to The Times. He pointed 
out that it must havea damaging effect on 
Our reputation abroad for a Cabinet Minister 
to say we had “the most prostituted Press 
in the world.” Also that it is hardly fitti 
to make such an accusation when the Roy. 
Commission is sitting. 

By way of contrast to these exhibitions of 
hostility it is encouraging when important 
persons voice. their. appreciation of British 
newspapers and journalists. Mr McNeil, for 
example, told the World Conference on Free- 
dum of Information. at Geneva that “ there 
may be imperfections in the British Press, 
but it is as free and vigorous as any other 
Press. represented at this conference.” 1 
have had the honour. this year to be chair- 


man.of the. Newspaper Press Fund and pre- . 


sided at their annual dinner a short time age. 
Our principal guest was Mr Justice Birkett. 
In the course of his remarks he said “I can- 
not but deplore that a great instrument like 
the Press, of stich immense value not 
merely in our nationa! but jn our international 
affairs, should be hampered. because they 
lack the space to report those matters which 
it is so vitally important should be known.” 

Tn. the House of Commons debate that has 
just taken place the President of the Board of 
Trade adopted an attitude on the newspaper 
situation thar appears to modify the severity 
of the recent letter from Sir Stafford Cripps. 
Mr Wilson now holds out hopes that there 
will be no further cuts in papér supplies ; 
there is even.a faint hope that we may. get 
back. to occasional 6-page papers sometime 
during 1949. 

If supplies of paper are to be secure, the 
Government will ‘have to recognise - that 
Canadian newsprint has a permanent and 
integral’ part in ‘the British supply’ system. 
For security reasons and for reasons of 
Empire policy’ we “must ‘have long-term 
Canadian contracts for paper, and they must 
be kept. 

The hope of some improvement which Mr 
Wilson holds out is welcome, but we would 
like samething more specific, What is needed 
as.a minimum.is. the allotment of £3,000,000 
worth of, dollars for the priority purchase. af 


Canadian. paper. . Out of .the. hundreds _of, 


millions that we spend in the dollar area, this 
is surely not too much to pay for ensuring 
the future of the British Press. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
During 1947 the Royal Commission on the 


Press began its hearings and is now nearing , 


the end of its list of witnesses. 

_ Those who have read the evidence so far 
given to the Commission, will. have found it 
very enlightening.. The inquiry . should 
result. in many misconceptions concerning 
the Press, its proprietors and how it funhc- 
tions, being removed. head 

The ,report, and. aceoums were . unaii- 
mously adopted. 
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H. P. SAUCE, LIMITED — 


FINANCIAL STABILITY OF THE i+ 


_GROUP 


an ee ee annual ge pre 
° . Sauce, Limited, was h at the 
Queen’s Hotél, Birmingham, on the 27th 
ultimo. Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech said: 

The facts set. forth in the consolidated 
balance sheet indicate an eminently satis- 
factory situation from the shareholders’ point 
of view. The fixed assets have been valued 
on a rigidly conservative basis arid are shown 
at cost less depreciation, Investments and 
current assets less current liabilities and pro- 
visions amount to £1,536,827. In the con- 
solidated account the total interests of the 
shareholders, including paid up capital of 
£911,427, are shown at £2,219,520. .These 
figures will be regafded, I am confident, as 
a wholesome and stimulating indication of the 
financial stability of our group of companies. 


FP oF 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


The total trading profit and other income 
of the group amounts to £562,165. After 
deducting United Kingdom, Dominion and 
Foreign Taxation at £281,632, directors’ fees, 
depreciation, etc., and including £40,000 in- 
come tax recoverable in respect of prior years 
under conventions for the avoidance of 
double taxation, the net profits of the group 
amount to £268,365. Of this figure £48,553 
is attributable to outside shareholdings of the 
two subsidiary companies,~the shares of 
which are not wholly owned ; and of which 
. £60,882, representing excess of net profits of 
subsidiary companies over dividends declared, 
have been retained in the accounts of the 
subsidiary companies. ‘The’ net profit of 
£158,930, brought into the accounts of the 
parent company, is £10,300 less than for 
1945. The profit appropriation statement for 
the year 1947 is self-explanatory and the 
recommended appropriations of* £15,000 to 
reserve for re-equipment and development, 
and £107,484 to final dividend, leave a 
balance of £107,119 to be carried forward to 
next. year. 

The substantial premiums for the mainten- 
ance of comprehensive staff and works pen- 
sion schemes have been charged against 
trading profit. It is anticipated that in future 
years the financial obligation involved will 
be. met partly from revenue and partly from 
reserves accumulated consequent upon appro- 
priations made in previous years. Allocations 
in subsequent years from profits available for 
dividend and reserve are therefore not con- 
templated. 

The acquisition of Macks Limited, Wal- 
sall, and Fletchers Sauce Company Limited, 
Selby, has been attended with favourable 
results, and business activities of all sub- 
sidianies are very satisfactory, subject only to 
limitations of supply of raw material. Lea 
and Perrins Inc., in the U.S.A., rétains its 
high standard of prestige. Our Australian 
company makes steady progress, 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN EXPORTS 


I think it desirable to emphasise the fact 
that the last year was in every branch of 
enterprise a difficult and embarrassing time. 
Business expansion in the presence of restric- 
tious is an ‘acute’ Commercial problem, but I 
am proud to report a substantial increase in 
the export, largely to dollar markets, of the 
eee of both the parent any and 

ea and Perrins, Limited, notwithstanding 
exchange difficulties and import regulations. 

The accounts as presented indicate that we 
have been in accord with proposals submitted 
by His Majesty’s Government for the reduc- 
tion or stabilisation of dividends, and are 
therefore recommending a total distribution 
of 2s. per unit,:less tax, corresponding with a 
total distribution last year of 1s; 9d. less tax, 
plus 3d. tax free. ' 

The report and accounts were adopted 
unanimously. 





PORATION, LIMITED ‘ 


NATIONALISATION THREAT 


The eighteenth ordinary general mecting of 
The Lancashire Steel j imited, 
was held at Warrington on the 31st ultimo. 
_ Mr John E..James, chairman and manag- 
ing director,-im the course of his speech, 
said: The earnings from operations for the 
year 1947, which included the earnings of 
the subsidiary companies, Rylands Brothers, 
Limited ; Whitecross Company, Limited ; 
and the Pearson and Knowles Engineering 
Company, Limited, amounted to £1,562,468, 
from which fell to be deducted income tax 
thereon of £515,000, together with £180,000 
to cover the full liability for profits tax. The 
met earnings, therefore, amounted to 
£867,468. The accounts for the previous 
peried were for fourteen months, and the net 
earnings amounted to £960,486, representing, 
if brought to a yearly basis, £823,274. Your 
board recommends payment of a dividend at 
the rate of 54 per cent. per annum on the 
second preference stock and 8 per cent. per 
annum on the “A” and «BR ordinary 
stocks. 

The sum falling to be paid to the Inland 
Revenue in respect of imcome tax and 
profits tax amounts to £695,000, representing 
$54 per cent. of these earnings. The stock- 
holders, on the other hand, receive as divi- 
dends, after deduction of income tax, 
£214,992, or 174 per cent. of these earnings. 

The general reserve now © stands .at 
£1,150,000, the reserve for possible losses 
due to reduction of output or present prices 
of trading stocks at £500,000, the reserve for 
increased cost of plant and buildings at 
£500,000, while that for depreciation of fixed 
assets amounts to £3,000,000. The excess of 
current assets over current liabilities and pro- 
visions amounts to £3,715,873. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION 


We have been proceeding with the schemes 
of development and reconstruction to which 
I referred at our last meeting, although, 
owing to the increased difficulties experienced 
in obtaining the necessary workpeople, 
materials, machinery and plant, our progress 
has not been as rapid as I could have wished. 

The corporation has produced its full 
share of the larger tonnage of steel produced 
throughout the industry during the past six 
months, and in that respect the introduction 
of the continuous working week in our Open 
Hearth plant has been of great assistance, I 
would like to pay tibute to the efforts of 
the management and operatives, which have 
resulted in the higher outputs obtained. 

The threat of nationalisation of our great 
and vital jndustry stil hangs over our heads 
with ali the inevitable disruption it would 
involve, whatever method of change of owner- 
ship might be contemplated. None of the 
many serious objections to the nationalisa- 
tion of the industry has been answered in a 
manner calculated to relieve the apprehen- 
sions of those who have an intimate know- 
ledge of the industry’s manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and I cannot help feeling that this 
period of crisis in the economic affairs of our 
country is surely not the time 10 carry out a 
dangerous experiment of that kind. I am 
proud in the Knowledge that this compli- 
cated and intricate industry, in which all my 
life has been spent, has not departed from its 
national duty to proceed with the wo 
repairing the ravages of years of war on 
machinery and equipment,.and, in addition, 
to go forward with extensive agreed plans to 
improve its efficiency. The industry has done 
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,pADTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
“ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED 


* "EXPANSION OF ‘PROFIT )/\> 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet 
ing of this Com: will be held at Li 1 
en the Zach instant. at Liverpool 


_ The following is an extract from the state: 
ment by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger 
K.CIE, circulated with the report for the 
year i_ 


The trading profit and other income 
£843,222, against £456,942 in 1946. This 
considerable rise is partly due to expansion of 
factory activity and partly to price adjust. 
ments, same of which still remain provisional, 
At the end of the year orders in hand repre. 
sented a peak in the company’s history, al. 
though our principal customer, the Post Office, 
has reduced its orders to a minimum, 

Tt is gratifying to report that at Janu 
1948, orders from overseas oval 
slightly more than half the value of out total 
orders in hand. It is encouraging to know 
that the Government, with the support of the 
trade umions, has taken steps to stabilise costs 
and thus attract export customers who want 
reasonable price protection if their orders 
are to a to Haslet. Ue Govern- 
ment exhortations, p e do mot yet i 
the desperate straits oo which the sant ee 
been and is being reduced. I find much lack 
of understanding and a complete failure to 
recognise the extent to which redoubled effort 
is needed. Kd 

Efficiency of industry in this country is not 
being helped by the severe curtailment in 
capital expenditure, particularly at a time 
when war-time arrears need to be overtaken, 
I feel that we are only putting off the evil 
day when we shall have to face the trem 
dows expenditure which will be required if 
we are to retain our place as an industrial 
and exporting nation, 


MORRIS MOTORS, LIMITED. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS 
TRADE 


The twenty-second annual genera! meeting 
of Morris Motors, Limited, was held on 
the 28th ultimo at Oxford,’ the Viscount 
Nuffield, GBE., FRS, MA, DCL, 
LLD. (the chairman), presiding. : 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : — 

Since last autumn the vital importance of 
export has rightly been stressed to the uttet- 
most. There are, however, certain outstan 
ing facts regarding our own activities to which 
I feel the attention of stockholders should be 
drawn. On Jaruary Ist last we announced 
large reductions in our export prices. These 

uctions involve a secrifice of profit which is 
likely to amount to a million pounds in a full 
year. I am glad -o report that our intake of 
export orders during the current year has 
roved this policy to be abundantly jus 
Deliveries for the first three months of 
have shown an increase of 8,000 units over 
the corresponding period for 1947, and We 
are now shipping a steady average of over 
1,000 vehicles per week. : 

The starvation of the home market is ft 
greticd no one more keenly than out 
selves, goodwill of our legion of r 
customers, which has been fostered for more 
than a quarter of a century, is a pos 
that we eens mys ay, we deplocs the 
present impossibility of satisfying more 
a trifling proportion of their needs. _ 

_ Within a a — we shall begin the 

progressive release of a comprehensive Trang 
of new models. These include a diesel cot 
mercial vehicle. Another addition to out 
ange is the Nuffield Universal Tractor, which 
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*FHE ECONOMIST, : June's, 1948 
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ordinary Tevenne . was, 
ordinary expenditure of 
jssues to sinking funds £40, 
¢uding sinking fund alloéations of £1,414,000 
Surplus _ accrmed since , April, Ist _is 
(172, 196,483 “against “£233,366,052 for the 
corresponding petiod a year ago. 


ot ARY AND  SELF-BALANCING 
-REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





nena tt 








| Receipts into the 
. Exchequer 
ou ({ thousand) 
i paths a ee ris 
» Revenue mate, — AR@ Ww ; 
1948-49 eck | Week 
to to’. | ended | ended 
May May | \May’}| May 
31, 29, 31, 29, 
Ae, IST | asa 1947 1948 
ORDINARY j PF } 
REVENUE hf 
Ingome Tax...... 1309150/ 14 nse! 153,995' 12,446; 14,660 
Surtax .........| 90,000) 860) 14,750! "750! - 1200 


Estate, etc., Duties; 160, 000} 27,968) 30,450, 3,100) 3,300. 
i 55y 000) 7,770, 9,785 1,300! 1,085 
| 250,000) 4. 210; 13, 800) 205). 1,800 
a { 32, 965) 29,100) 1,235) 2,400 
can Inia al a Rev.| 1,000) 60 60 sae ae 
SpecialContributa.|. 50,000} fs. 














Total Inland Rev. 1915150! 225, 089 251,940 19,036, 24,445 











Customs......... +} 820,600, 135,177 139, 585! 13,978) 19,821 
EMME. 265-2 s 0504 | 726 550} 102,100 144,950 15, 700; 24,150 
Total Customis al } | 

sss csues 1547150) 237, 277) 284,535 29 ,678) 43,971 
Motor Duties .....; 50,000) 4,897) 3,512)-... 206 
Savhe W: wr Stores, 102,000; 26,311) 1,263, sod 68 
Surplus Receipts, f 

a Trading. ..4- §7, 000)... Ee 826) 

P.O. Net Rece ipts| bor 3,160. Dri400Dri600 


Wireless Licences, | 11,000) 1e79, Les v1) 
Crown Lands... 1,000 180) a } 


Riccipts from 
: ¥ Loans: | 14,009, whe age 3 3615, sine 
Migeell. Receipts... | apeni 225, ) 2,812! 8,809 M4 


Total Ord. Rev.. | 3765300) 637,970 637, 370 560, 818i 60,628; 68,013 


pone ae 2.200, 2, wl 


$400 
EP.T. Ketunds 16,000) “an ie 














124; ~ 283 











Tota a . 3931500: 664, 647 586,295 295: 64,652) | 72, 6% 
4 Issues out of the Bxchiequer 
; ; to -meét payments 
} si ({ thousand). 
Ste a 
* Expenditure mate, oe 1 Y nasa Week 
THEA to | tito! fended | ented 
' May | May 7] May | May 
31, Si, --} +29, 
ns 1947 | 1948 | 1947 1948 
Orpinary 
ENDITURE 
ft. & Man, of! 
Bayan Debt. ... .; 500,000; 72, 946) 10,839) oF 1,110 
|) ome 4 Ni 000) 4 2,593) 1,400) 1,064 
26, 3, $9) 9 
Other Cons, rid 
Services... 8, 319) 315 3s 23 











Gates cds gtx 534,000) 76, 755) 73,747) 2,036) -2;197 
Sepp Services . .'2441679% 326,441) 513,459) 33,749 33 749) 41,051 


Total Ord. E xp. ag7be) 405,18 195 "387,207. 35,785 43, 248 


Staking Funds . ‘deers pp “ss eae 
SELP-BALANCING | = 












ee 22,200 2,000 "hed 4,400 
Tax 

E.P.T. Refunds) 16,000 ont 1977) 

Wiss: 540505 a 





balances. by mass Be 
operations for the w 
goss National Debt by £4,291,395 to Pos 6e} mal sition: 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 
(Seot.} Act, 1944, sec, 4 (5} and Housing 


in Prov.) Scot.) Act, 1946, sec. 13 {2)...... 2 

Se NET ISSUES ({. thousand) 
Tel a ee ee ome ne 400 
’ Refunds 8 oe Dele eed s + om eel ae oe © sires ener qT 
ea ee nr a it ” 

ing emp. 
an isu deh «phat etesbeb oe pe a4 7 oo 
uthoriti Loans A 945, sec, 

ea eee tes Longe Art Ao : 1946, sec. ‘al 5,000 
War Damage: War Commission... .. 10,000 
Acts, 1946 and ", Fosk-wee Credits... 230 
oe t> ike eR 6 et 991 





“ye rrr 


cal. Si 


5 » CHANGES/IN DEBT (g.thougarid) © 
a wrt > ia Ner. Repayments 


o 487, Bills .... ; 6,405 
pee 988 Nat vings * $50 


He teee 


ren Dnt 15,000 ©} <3% Def. Bonds. ... *4;042 
3 2a taif = i ST Sonnets :-Amm 


External,» r+) 100 
Advances ..2... 9,270 
16,475 20,767 
* Including. £3,476,659 paid off on maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 
€ million) 


—— 














| Treasury ‘aa 
Bills . Trea- 
Date | Advances sury Total 
—pethiljii——sianptentiiinmntien fh, <seneniarisnen ny aes es t- 
posits ing 
Fend °T. Public | = by Dem 
| we re Depts. Eng- Bais 
pod | 
WT A eS a ae Pateee FF 
May 31 | 2180-0; 2605.3 337°5 | 1-5 | 1463-5 | 6585-8 
1948 | | 
; 


Feb, 14 | 2160-0 | 2307-4| 366- 1274-5 | 6108-3 
» 21 | 2160-0 | 2346-8) 447- 1236-5 |6190-9 
»» 28 | 2160-0 9342-4) 492. 5 .., 1201-0 | 6198-6 
| 446 | 12595 (6583-3 

O | 1239-5 | 651454 

m», 20 | 2160-0) 2712-5] 405- “§ | 1249-5 | 6546-3 
4910-2 334- 0 | 1291-0) 6542-0 


4 
6 
7 
Mar. 6 | 2160-0 2667-5} 446-3 
7 
. 
” 8 j 
Apr. 10 | 2160-0) 2752-0| 328-9}. ... | 1326-5 | 6567-4 
a1: 
5 
9 
2 
0 
8 


» 13/ 2260-0 | 2692-2) 416- 





» 17} 2160-0 2750-0] 324- 1340-5 | 6574-9 
» 241 2170-0) 2716-9} 322-5 1349-5 | 6558-9 
May 1) 2180-0 | 2689-3| 322- ) 1346-5 1.6538-7 
» 8 2200-0) 2643-2 310-2}. --.. | 1346-5 f6499-9 
w -25|2210-0| 2643-5] 301-0 | 20°3 | 1326-5 | 6501-3 
» 22| 2210-0 | 2626-6 297-8 | 14-8 | 1362°0}6518 4 
» 29} 2210-01 2620-2) 303-3 | 1377-0 | 65105 


| i } i 


TREASURY BILLS 











Be rcersineceneieee 
Per 
Amount | Ae Cent 

Date of Allotted 
Tender of eg " at 
ome nerea Aflottea| = men Min. 

for 
sai Laat ov58 ae 


May 30 | 170-0 | 282-5 ne 10 1-66 49 





Feb. 27 }270-0 | 236-81 170-0} 10 2-41 68 
Mar, 5 | 170-0 | 292-7} 170-0| 10 1-10 40 
12 | 170-0 | 286-31 170-0 }°10 Daa bh 46 
© 19} 0-0 | 266-5} 170-0] 10 1-74 54 
©6259 170-0 | 300-514170-0| 10 2-87 8 
Apr, 2 | 170-0 | 295-1 | 170-0 | 10 2-49 | > 42 
9) 70-0 | 291-24 170-0} 10 2-62 | 44 
» 16 | 170-0 | 267-8 |.70-0}, 10- 3-25 55 
» 23] 170-0 | 295-1 | 170-0 }.10- 2-51 42 
” 30 | 170-0; 287-9} 170-0 | 10 2634 45 
May "7 | 170-0 | 290-3 170-0 | 102-246] .43 
» 14] 110-0 | 290-7 170-0] 10 1:36 45 
wm @h:| 170-0 | 294-5 |.170-0 | 10 1-26 43 

2% | 170-0 | 278-6 }.170-0| 101-68 50 


On May 28th applications for bills to be paid on . Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
astorabout 50-pen;cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 i7s. 5d. and.applications at £99 17s. 6d. and above were 
accepted in full. £170 million (maximuftn) of Treg@sury Bills 
are being offered for June 4th. For the week ended 
June 5th the Banks. will be asked for, Treasury deposits 
to the. amount of £70. million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





















& thousand) fe 
} , Tot is, 
| Week Ended rahe ae 
)3 May 24, | ' May. 22, | May 22, 
| 1947 |} 1948 | 1948 
Savir S$ t t — } { } 
eee iiadidiey 4,000 | 1,750 | 18,200 
Repayments «...050++<5+ jo 1,800 | Pome eae 18,400 
Net Savings....: tpg Fiend | 2,200" . 2,200 | Dr. 400 | D200 i 
Defences Bouds = ete 
Mees. pent ry 00 |” 760") 6.570 
Repayments ........ +. i 697 | > 6,751 
Wns Sinahtne S| eee | eal 
P.O. and Trnstee ee Pa 
UPtS. cs neere rg ered es 11,917 | 10, 8. 93,224 
aa Ratheth nt | Beige] i006) Brest 
Net Savings ius.-..s sks» \Drl,209 | Drg98|.. 5,167 
Total Net Savings... 20. 2,087 | Dr.935 | 5,386 
Interest on coxtifeaten repaid | 360 387 3,218 
savings 
ranthinine teveetad” he A 2,287 | 2,291} 175050 
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_BANK OF ENGLAND 


g al ; ite 


“RETURNS — ty 


pa 


JUNE 2, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





F : ; 
Notes Issueds= Govt. Debt. ); 11,615,100 
InCirculation 1244,984,423 [Other Govt, 
In Banky. De- Securities ... 1288,267,906 
partment... 55,263,410 | Other Secs... . 704,967 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 12,027 
Amt... of Fit 
TePeeey 300;000,000 
Goki Coin and 
Bullion. (at 
172s. 3d 
02, fine), .... 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 

















£ 
Capital ...... 14, &. 000 | Govt. Secs.... (338,079,291 
Ret.9 035 .. 3c 3/451, 416 | ‘Other Sees.~ 4° 
Public Deps.*, ~~ 18,869, 480 | Discounts es 
Advances... “14,366,358 
Other Deps. Securities.... 20,263,465 
Bankers. .... . 998,91 1,381 sNene aoe 
Other Acds.. «92,941,767 34,629,823 
391,823,148 | Notes........ 55,263,410 
Coe es TP 724,520 
-) 428,697,044 428,697,044 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National oad Dividénd Accounts. 


. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


} age | 1948 















June | May May | June 
4 19 | 2%6 3 

Issue Dept. :-— 
rons . cireulation. .... [1596+ 249+ ayga4é2 1244-9 
enn sae oe "ai 64-2). 51-1) §6-0| 55-3 

vernment i 
securities® . 20.055... 1449- 3/1299- 3|1299- 4/1299-3 
Other securities: ¢.is4... 0-7) O-% » 6. 0-7 
RN ls nekhiish cath 0-2; 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine 02... | 172/3 172/31 yas 17278 

soi: Batt ee 
its = . 

ublic.....5 TARIRG. 8-0 8-5) aa 18-§ 
Bankers! ¢-cre4¢+syien-e4 | 293;8,,517-3) 311-8, 298-9 
CRS on no = taeeate | 105-8 91-9; 93-0) 92-9 
ental amabh vedty 3 tone 407-6) sig 415-4, 410-7 

urities.:— { | 
GOVEIRMER...- ney mens } -342-4,.353-0) “m4: 5 338-1 
Discounts, etc........... ; 11-0' 10-6 14-4 
Obie 2 A F 16-7} 22-0) 45) 20-2 
TOM sige srdlityg bhai. od | 370-1) 384-0) 376-6) 372-7 
Banking dept, res....;.... 55° §}-7). 5 56-6, 55-9 
“ Propottion =... 2..i., bt-6 134 the | 6 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 114,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1 350 million to to £1,300 
millionon March 4, 1948. 
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THE HONGKONG AND.. 
BANKING CORPORATION 
CAPITAL-SSSUED-AND p FULLY PAID. po t. . e 


STERLING - “ee 

RESERVE LIA SITY. OF MEMBERS - - - 
KON 
Heed 2 » Wonoxs ° Ne 













, BRANCHES : 
BURMA CHINA ‘Cm INDO-OHINA MALAYA (Con.) NORTH 
Rangoon Peiping Haipbong J BORNEO (Con) 
CEYLON Shanghai Saigon . Sandakan 
Colombo Swatow JAPAN Tawau 
Pientaia PHILIPPINES 








Tsingtao 
EUROPE ‘okyo 


Penang 
*Ohefoo *Hamburg *Yokohama Singapore SIAM 
Chunking Lyons JAVA Sungei Patan) ak 
*Datrea HONGKONG Batavia Teladk Anson UNITED 
Foerhow Hongkong NORTH INGDOM 
Hankow Kowloon MALAYA BORNEO 


INDIA 





Ipoh 
re-opened. 
ondon Office : Gnacecn HURCH STREET, £.C.3. 
Batxins BUSINESS OF et tod — TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Companies in 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 





ARE YOU LOOKING 


If so, we can offer expert advice on 
your financial problems and supply 
up-to-date market information. 


| 
| 
TOWARDS CANADA? 


Monthly Canadian Commercial Letter available on request 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


Penne earner ger 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 17,500,000 
CEED €102,000,000 


ASSETS EX 
CLAIMS bal a €189,000,009 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
SIX PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in respect 
of the above Stocks will ne eee Soe eaee © to: ah: 1908. path dobes 


inclusive, for the purpose of epee Warran respect of D 
dends for the half-year en ng Sune 30, 1948, to b to “ pala on July 1, nA. 
Order of the 
H J. ITT, Secretary. 


Offices: Cunard Buildings, Liverpool. June 3, 1948, 


OTTOMAN BANK 
(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY rt in accordance with Article 29 of 
beer Statutes, the Annual ‘Mecuine "ot Sharehoiders will be held 
Old Broad Street, 


Wenner, June 23, 1948 at H 
sondes. 2 at 12.30 p.m. to receive a report 


ae with 

Accounts Bs the ‘year ending December 31. 1 propose a 
Dividend end to-replace the retir. Members of the, Rreniat Committee. 
the 27th Article of the "Statutea, th e General is composed 

of possessing at least thirt shares, who, i entitled 
ee Re opti Seatac i eae 

y, . or at e — ere 
abroad (in London at 20-22, rdh Lane, Ei. and in 
"tanh, ton! dawe abcleaet . elnte the das aie 


ae 7, Rue Meyerbeer 
far Tag’ nqoctenes J. VASSALL ADAMS, 
Secretary to the Venere 
Junie -1, 1948. - : 
hee 





Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 
€sTO. 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas ee &.C.4;5 and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, §.W.1, 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


A COMPREHENSIVE 


Pies for Exporters 


In addition to its offices throughout England and Wales, 

Lioyds Bank has branches in India, Pakistan and Burma 

|| and agents in all parts of the world, The Bank under- 

| takes overseas business of every description and is fully 
equipped to provide :— 

Finance for all classes of foreign trade. 

Guidance on questions arising from Exchange Control. 
Comprehensive information on market conditions in all parts of 
the world. 

Names of potential buyers or agents in overseas countries. 


The manager of any branch will gladly put these special- 
ised services at your disposal. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 
look after your Export Interests 


' 
' 
| 
t 
| 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Arendal, Flisa, Grimstad, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, 
Porsgrunn, Risor, Tonsberg. 


Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
invieed 
Telegraphic Address : “ 


Branches : 


Creditbank ” Telephone : ‘* 42 18 20 Oslo” 


7 Council of Industrial Design require an Industrial Officer to 
facilitate the submission by Paes of new designs for oietties 
in the Festival of Britain) 1951. A seience degree and an interest if 
the visual arts are necessary, together with experience in a responsible 
Position. Starting salary £1,000-£1,200, according to qualifications, The 
post is temporary, with a possibility’ of transfer to a permanent 

—Write particulars of age, education, qualifications and posts 
with dates, to the Establishment Officer, the Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilb bury House, Petty France, London, , 8.W.1, 


WELL-KNOWN Comp any in the Foodstuffs Industry (Home 
Counties) invites ap eae for the post of Export Manager. 

Candidates must have solvers stam dard of education End have wide 

knowledge and experience of foreign travel, assessment of markets; 

planning of distribution arrangements, in ‘al of which it willbe 

necessary to have had previous experience. Age not r 45 years. 

appointment is an. important one, carrying an initial salary of £2 

per annum (upwards) plus superannuation and other benefits.— 

in confidence, giving aa full statement of education ne career 

current level to Box 


A “NORTH of Bngiand Company requires a qualified encanta ant, of 
graduate in eemomicy or Commerce, age 26 to 34, to train 45 
aastatent to the ager of a large pension fund The day-to-day 
iny ent ot Me jones funds. is an im part of the ae oe 
apt kind of work, which could be aeeeteeeel to be 
by training: is essential. Seen? | Soe p- 0 one, and 
experience, but will not be less 't Moti with good a 
edvanandgnes Sopp catipns, ating ae ucation and experienc 
enclosing copies of refere » to Box 7 





Fo Sale,—The Hoonomist 194s, 46 ae and and 47.—Box ox 739. 






Prinsed to Geos 8 St., Kingsway, 
. Representative: 


London, W.c. Published 
R. S. Farley, fis Broadway, New 


‘aan nidasunel Newspare, LtD., 
dteaied June 5S, 1948. 
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